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LITBRATURE. 


THE DEAD. 


BY HENRY ALFORD. 


The dead alone are great! 

While heavenly plants abide on earth, 

The soil is one of dewless dearth ; 

But when they die, a morning shower 

Comes down and makes their memories flower— 
With odours sweet though late. 





The dead alone are fair ! 
While they are with us, strange lives play 
‘Before our eyes and chase away 
God’s light: but let them pale and die, 
And swell the stores of memory— 

There is no envy there. 


The dead alone-are dear ! 
While they are here, long shadows fall 
‘From our own forms, and darken all : 
But when they leave us, all the shade 
Is round our own sad footsteps made, 
And they are bright and clear. 


The dead alone are blest! 
While they are here, clouds mar the day, 
And bitter snow-falls nip their May ; 
But when their tempest-time is done, 
The light and heat of Heaven’s own Sun 
Broods on their land of rest. 





LOVE IN CURL-PAPERS. 
‘PART I11,—SHERWOOD’S STORY CONTINUED. 


“ There are the towers of Munich!’ said a voice proceeding from a 
‘heap of cloaks at my side. I had travelled in the same = of the same 
diligence, side by side with this identical human bundle for three daye 
and nights, and this was the first remark it had made, which had elicited 
the slightest notice from me. We had passed over a vast amount of varied 
country ; we had stopped for two or three hours at different interesting 
towns; we had made three breakfasts, three luncheons, and three din- 
ners, and yet the whole had passed on without leaving the faintest im- 
pression upon me, so completely had the one feeling of despondency—the 
one picture of all I had lost and forsaken—absorbed me. To this day I 
remember no more of the long journey from Mannheim to Munich (the 
railroad was then still a thing of prophecy) than the etérnal sharp back 
and shaggy neck of the lean outrigger, which ambled along with 
a melancholy polka-step at the side of the other horses, apparently 
quite unconnected with them, and quite as absorbed and despondent as 


myself. 

T arrived at Munich, and alighted at the “ Golden Stag.’’ My first effort 
—wmy first retarn to lite—wasto fiad out Konrad. I had resolved to tell 
him everything honesfly, and I looked forward to his generous consola- 
tion ; but this was denied me. He had left some days before, and the 
people with whom he had been staying either did not know, or would not 
tell me, where he had gone to. 

I was now thrown back entirely on the past. Day after day dragged 
by in listless wanderings. Nothing could interest me, nothing even excite 
@ passing thought, except what by chance reminded me of the days that 
were fled. I lived over again every hour that I had spent at Niederlabn- 
stein ; I recalled and dwelt on every word that bad been spoken ; I spe- 
culated on and examined every mystery that had been presented in that 
short but happy period ; and that I might tell my tale to eome one or 
something, 1 wrote down every minute detail. I found most solace in 

‘the beautiful park, which they called the English Garden. Here I wan- 
dered by the bubbling stream, and listened to Beatrix’s voice in its rip- 
ee Here I strolled beneath the leafy avenues, and heard her whisper 

n the rustling boughs. Here I lay full-length upon the turf, and saw her 
bright face in the blue infiaity above. 

he English Garden is surrounded on one side by a number of public 
resorts, which bear the romantic names of Beer Gardens; yet they are 
less vulgar than their titles. Rows of chairs and tables are placed be- 
neath the cool umbrage of chesnuats and sycamores, and while all classes 
of the inhabitants of Munich sip their much-loved beverage—the liquor 
which they assert to have been discovered by Gambrinus, some ancient 
king of Brabant—and smoke their dreamy meershaums, their ears are 
charmed and their spirits enlivened by the strains of orchestras which 
Costa himself would scarce despise. 

Thus I found this retreat delightful, for while I could escape the eyes 
of the curious, in the kaolls and recesses of the labyrinthan gardens, the 
distant music was wafted to me softened and soothing. 

At leagth I determined to occupy myself in something. I took a small 
Villa in a distant part of the park, and inserested myself in furnishing it 
simply, but tastefully. I found that I was quite a millionaire in the ca- 
Pital of Bavaria, which was then one of the cheapest places in Europe, 
and I selfishly indulged in the pre-eminence, as I had none to share with 
me. You will emile when I tell you that I furnished a little bed-room 
expressly fora lady. There was a most elegant little bed, with curtains 
of white silk, and a charming ottoman, on which I placed a guitar, which 
I bought because I thought it resembled hers. Then I covered the table 
With the books which I kuew she loved, and the ttle knick-knacks which 
had, in some trifling way or other, been associated with her. When all 
was done, I would every evening knock at the door, as if there were 
really some one within.’ I would enter, and opening the window, place 
two chairs by it, and sitting on one of them, would go over the conversa- 
tions we had held, till I almost believed her to be seated by me. 

‘ bs the charm of all this soon faded, and I could not disguise the dread- 
fa Aawpe § I relapsed again into the sombre stillness of despondency 
. 4 midst of which I constantly reproached myself with my weakness 

- submitting to my father’s injunctions. He wrote to me full of delight 
a my abandonment of what he termed “a passing fancy,” amd sent me 
& bundie of introductions to the best families in Munich, which I negli- 
Bint, put away in a drawer, Among them was one te our “ Minister 
pw. ne toed and Eavoy Extraordinary,” which I found useful, and 
= ~ dressed to a Countess Van Dornheim. The name struck me 
mate pee Ny nd cone Ny bat imagine her to be a relation of Koa. 

i] fy) € . 
Tyrol, an 4 L did not care to follow ro PP her country-house in the 
or eix months rolled slowly by in this ing] 
lotta’ neg I gradually settled down to & life of anon nme tay % 
Wo from mine host of the “ Crown” was all that varied my 











dreamy existence. But these were more full of his own little troubles, 
and his invectives against the inventions of Watt, than with news of 
those whom I so longed to hear of. But he told me of the active good- 
ness of Beatrix—of her intimacy with all the humble villagers, and her 
endeavours to help the needy. 

This provoked a humiliating comparison. I was leading a life of com- 
plete uselessness, thinking and living for myself aloue. ‘I made some at- 
tempt to do good in my sphere, but soon fouad that the poor of Manich 
were well cared for, and that my endeavours to aid them were regarded 
with jealousy and distrust by the priests under whose charge they were. 
I looked about for another sphere of action, and compared the life of Bea- 
trix with all that I bad been accustomed to see in English society. I 
compared my own ideas and feelings, raised and ennobled by her, with 
those of my previous career, and came to tte conclusion that, asa writer, 
I might do something to remove the prejudices, and raise the standard of 
feeling in Euglish society generally. To accomplish this, however, re- 
quired much preparation, and to this I now purpesed to devote myself. 

Probably you, my dear friend, and the majority of mankind, have little 
idea what a course of self-improvement really is, and what a happy state 
is an earnest and constant striving after perfection. I had indeed the ad- 
vantage of Von Ritter’s lofty mind, and had profited by his Utopian 
ideas, but these were all surpassed and supplanted by the actual practice. 
Two things seemed nec at least for the commencement of the un- 
dertaking—a separation from the intimacy of one’s fellow-creatures, and 
the constant presence of nature ; for whatever may be said for mankind, 
evil has undoubtedly a large share in social intercourse, and some of the 
best men intrinsically are very indifferent friends. Nor can the mind, 
which is constantly occupied with the trifles of this world—for its most 
important things are trifles compared with infinite and eternal interests— 
and which is accustomed to look on them as all-important, and magnify 
them to an extent which obliterates every other consideration, really rise 
to the contemplation of the Divine wisdom. Again, the good must be 
accompanied by the beautiful. Nature—God’s masonry, is so far more 
beautiful than man’s mightiest efforts, that the latter are literally ugly to 
the real lover of Nature, and every lover of God must be a lover of his 
fair handiwork. 

When the world disappoints and rejects us, how eagerly do we seek the 
consolation of Heaven! When man refuses us his love, how much more 
precious does that of the only trae friend become tous! When we are 
disgusted at a sordid humanity, how easily do we recognise, how passion- 
pe A = for the mercy of a fond and ever-forgiving Father—the Father 
of us all. 

_ I wandered in the fields around Manich ia undisturbed solitude, and 
took a joy in realising the real presence of the Eternal one around me, and 
{a striving to please Him and show my gratitude for his mercies by a con- 
stant purification of my heart. There nestled Hope and Faith, and theacé 
I endeavoured diligent!y to thrust out every thought or feeling not akin 
to charity. Thus I gained strength, till when catled on to mingle with 
my feliow-men, I felt how much better I had become. It was now so dif- 
ficult to be selfish or uncharitable when one had no real interest ia the 
things of the world. It was so easy to love one’s fellow-men when one 
saw how much the common Father loved them all in the mercies he dis- 
pensed, bat which they blindly claimed as their rights. It was such a 
happy feeling, that we were all, high and low, good and bad, rich and 
pauper, the helpless children of the same kind, watchful Parent. 

Now | looked from afar upon the corrupt and faithless world, and 
while I loved could not but pity and blame mankind. Isaw that we have 
sinned, because our whole lives are wiihout God ; because even our reli- 
gious observances are as far from real communion with, or real honour to, 
our Creator and Preserver as the long prayers of the Pharisees. 

I was not only a better, but a happier and more sensible man. The 
highest view of all matters is always the wisest, and if we are duped from 
@ resolute honesty and frankness, we are at least spared the degradation 
of stooping to the crooked policy of deceit and meanness. I saw that the 
world might be made better, if man could be induced to think more of 
God and less of earth ; toremember infinity, and contrast our tiny planet 
with it; to love Nature, and tosee God’s hand in everything. 

In the nineteenth century men’s ideas are directed by two things—in- 
tercourse and literature. Bat the latter has a great influence over the 
former. How few there are who do not read some newspaper or other 
every day, and have often no other literature to refer to. The influence 
of journalism becomes enormous, and yet who can deny that that influence 
is diametrically opposed to Christianity? To say nothing of the ani- 
mosity of party-spirit in politics or creed, by which the heart is taught 
to hate, where it was before indifferent, there is often an undue and un- 
true importance attached to,the most trivial events: interest and not 
principle is admitted as the legitimate motive to all action ; respect of 
persons is carried to excess ; and sin aud crime are talked of with the 
same utilitarian indifference as the state uf the funds. It is by this con- 
stant association with wrong ideas that men are gradually tutored to look 
on right as a romantic impossibility, and the commands of Heaven are 
regarded as Oriental indignities, which civilization and common sense 
have the right to modify. Our Saviour says, “ Consider the lilies, and 
trust, like them, in Providence,’? Common-sense in the nineteenth century, 
puts in the amendment, “ Consider the prices in the market, and trust to 
uothing but your own power of driving the hardest possible bargain, and 
filling your own pockets with anything that your neighbour is fool enough 
to let you get out of him.” The old law was, “ Bless them that spitefully 
eutreat you.’’ The new one says, “ Go to law even with your own fa- 
ther, if he robs you of a sixpence.’’ The Bible says, “ A maa shall leave 
father aud mother and cleave uato his wife, and they twain shall be one 
flesh.” Society says, “ It is wrong to marry without your parents’ con- 
seut and plenty of money ; amd if your tempers disagree separate from 
your wife.” Ah! but there I strike home. 

As the last days of autumn began to close in, I found that nature was 
no longer the enjoyable companion she had been. The cold increasiag, 
forced me into a pace which was the death of contemplation ; and physi- 
Gal exercise was a poor substitute for the eagle flights which my mind had 
hitherto indulged io. I could not fap my wings in upper wether whea I 
was confined to four papered walls and a solitary hearth. I begau to feel 
the necessity for the sympathy of my fellow creatures, now that the 
birds and flowers had fled, and the leaves rudely fiuttered, browa and 
dreary, round my ears. I bethought me of my letters of introduction, 
and, at length, having examined and reformed my toiletie, made my way, 
one cold afternoon, to the British Legation. I tound the minister suffici- 
ently affable ; but how strange did his stiff politeness, how uanataral did 
the reserve of his coaversativa appear to me. I had beea so 'oag living 
in @ boundless world of thought, taat [ was quite at a loss to conceive the 
deep interest he expressed in the warrow topics of theday. When we 
spoke of the state of Europe, his judgment on the different acts of differ- 
eat governments, struck me as utterly devoid of real priaciple. He 
seemed almost afraid to sound any one ef them to the bottom; the mo- 
tives were canvassed wiih a partiality, and a party spirit, that were to 
me incomprehensible. He deprecated the indiguant wrath of au oppress- 
ed race, while he praised the unflioching severity of some military gover- 
nor. Again, all seemed, to his mind, to be justly subservient 10 the in- 
terests of eommeree ; and when I hinted tbat the only men who suffered 
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by a law of tolerance were the millionaires of trade, who could afford to 
suffer, he opened his eyes ia amazement, and said, “ the measure would 
ruin the country.” The topics for which I could expend but three words, 
would occupy him an hour, and I felt that our modes of thought were ut- 
terly at variance. 

et, for all this, I warmed both towards himself and his wife, and when 
his hospitality had drawa us closely together, we got on admirably. I 
discovered that there were scarcely any English in Munich, and that he 
was therefore more pleased at our increasing intimacy. Thus I gradually 
lapsed back into the old world, and found my worn out interests revive. 
His introductions, and my other letters, opened the doors of the Munich 
salons to me ; and when the new year came with the season, I was as dif- 
ferent from my summer self, as the bare brown branches were from their 
“ green felicity.” 

Yet it was long before my interest in society returned in fall force. I 
found that of Manich in a terrible condition. The court-circle follewed, 
the flagrant example of the Electress Dowager and her sons. The nobili 
in general emulated the court, aad the bourgeoisie could not be behi 
Even art, which had already begun to circle round its royal patron, was 
far from pure from this taint, and intrigue only vied with luxury, in pa- 
tronising vice in Bavaria’s capital. 

I was at first thoroughly disgusted with all that was told me of this 
state of things, but curiosity led me to judge for myself. The more I 
mingled with these PY epicureaas, the more I found my long-loved goli- 
tude wearisome. If I were alone for an hour, my thoughts ran on 
vices which surrounded me ; and while I grew disgusted with the rotten- 
ness of mankind, I found it now difficalt to throw off the remembrance of 
them, and rise to better things. I was sinking gradually in the slough 
of worldiness, and had no power to raise myself out of it. 

I heard much that grieved me about Von Ritter. All spoke of him as 
a man of wonderful abilities, and a-master miad ; but all remembered the 
life he had led among themselves. His superior nature, his powers of 
conversation, his wit, his sarcasm, his very contempt for the vices he in- 
dulged in, had made him dreaded, admired, and yet popular with all 
alike. He had, at one time, had great influence with royalty, and many 
confessed that he had used it conscientiously. Again, the men had knowa 
him as the brightest ornament of their club, their most reckless prong hy 
(he had ruined himself at their tables,) and their most brilliant wit. 
Among the women, be had been the constant centre of attraction, and the 
difficulty of subduing him, only made him a more continual object for 
their fascinations. His choice, too, had always been most eccentric. At 
one time his favours had been lavished oa some insignificant noventity, 
while refused to a duchess ras beauty. At another, he reviv- 
ed the fashion of some passée favourite, whose star had long begun to set. 
The supposition that profound political interest were hidden beneath the 
guise of simple intrigue, omly added zest to the interest, and none were 
astonished when his aison with a certain Dowager Highness, whose con- 
duct was the amusement of the whole country, was publicly avowed. All 
this, however, had taken place some fifteen or twenty years back, and a 
new generativn filled the lists where the Philosopher had once been the 
champion. 

Among the few who had renounced this mode of life, was the Countess 
Von Dornheim. I found her fair and forty, but neither fat nor a widow ; 
on the contrary, she still looked very young, still very interesting. The 
rose was not quite withered, and | could see at once how lovely it had 
been in its freshness. But what age had spared, grief had rudely attack- 
ed. There was a settled melancholy, a gentle sadness, that made her more 
attaching and far more interesting than her gayer acquaintance. Her 
husband was a stout puffy Bavarian, who got up in the mornizg round as 
a beer-barrel, and retired at night a barrel of beer. 

After half an hour’s conversation, ian which I was able to discover a 
lurking genius not wholly to be despised, I ventured to k of Konrad. 
I saw her colour go and come suddenly, and yet she replied in a tone of 
indifference, “I think it must be my nephew you have met. How long 
have you known him ?” 

I told her the time and place, and she continued a string of interroga- 
tories, which proved that she was more interested in her kin than the ge- 
nerality of married aunts. But when I came to oar arrival at Nieder- 
lahnstein, and mentioned the name of Von Ritter, she stopped me short, 
and eagerly enquired what our host was like. When I had fully des- 
cribed him, she said, “ Thank you, thank you!” with much warmth. “ He 
is a very old friend of mine, of whomI have not heard for years. Come, 
you must tell me all about him.” 

She drew her chair nearer to mine, and we seemed to be on intimate 
terms immediately. I entered into those details, which it was such plea- 
sure to me to recall, and which it seemed no less so to her to listen to, 
Every now and then she interrupted me with “ Yes, yes, that is just like 
him, that is just he!” I praised the beauty and the goodness of Beatrix 
with more than sincerity, but she only shook her head. * * ‘ 

I knew not how the Countess Von Dornheim managed to worm out my 
secret from me. She did it, as every woman, can, by attacking my weak- 
est points, and recalling my sweetest recollections. Somehow or other, 
towards the end of the Carnaval, she fathomed my heart in a single con- 
versation, and swore constant secrecy afterwards. 

“You are going to the ball to-night ?” she asked, as at length I rose to 


0. 
on What, to the mask? I don’t know. I suppose I must do so; but, as 
I bave nothing important to discover, I shall go en bourgeois, and leave 
the domino to more zealous iutriguers. What are you goiag to wear?” 

“A mask, of course, and a domine.” 

“ Of what colour? if I may dare to ask, Comtesse.” 

‘What, wretch! have you not been bribing my maid for the last fort- 
night to tell you of what colour my domino was to be? No? Well, [ 
forgive you. You had more interesting thoughts to occupy you—adieu oe 

A masked bali at Munich, the very head-quarters of intrigue, political 
and erotic, possessed a more important character than it would do else- 
where. Heid in the theatre, on the last day of the Caraaval—Shrove 
Tuesday—it was sought by everybody of every rank and every disposi- 
tion. The gay were there, to take one deep draught of reckless pleasure, 
ere they settled down to the austere regime of Lent’s forty days; the 
grave were there, either to spy on the gay, or to take advantage of the 
mask to sound some long hidden secret. Every species of liberty, short 
of actual license, was there allowed. Ambigious statesmen, foolish princes, 
disappointed Phillides, jealous husbands, and desperate lovers, took re- 
fuge beneath a domino aad a falsetto voice, to satisfy aad clear up mys- 
teries, or entrap and torment a victim. 
® | I did not come under any of these categories, I went in simple even- 

ress, 

‘ bad not been long in the crowded theatre, talking to an old friend, 
when my adventures began. 

* Is the Court here to night ?” I was asking of bim. 

“] think pot, though some of the priaces may be indulgiag in a little 
freedom. The Electreas, for one, you may be sure, is playing some strange 
tricks to-night.” 

At this moment I received a light rap om the head from a wand, and a 
voice by my side said— 

“Never mind the Klectress, but follow me.” Good God! it was the 
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voice of Beatrix. I turned to see a stout figure in a pink-silk domino 
rushing away through the dense crowd. 

There was no clue to her identity. The figure seemed to be a little 
shorter than Beatrix, and was certainly much stouter. Yet there could be 
no mistake as to the voice. Sharp as bad been the manner, it was still so 
exactly like Beatrix’s, that the few words thrilled through me like an 
electric shock. 

I did not stop to reflect, but bounded after the stranger, in the hopeless 
endeavour to catch her. Bat she seemed to glide like a cat, between the 
thickly-packed masses, and when I had made my way with great diffi- 
enlty to where I had last seen her, her wand would appear in a distant 
part of the theatre. 

Yet I was determined to catch her and discover who and what she was. 
It was impoesible Beatrix should be at Munich, yet it was very strange 
her voice should be so exactly imitated. Just as I was giving up the 
attempt, the same voice bebind me whispered, “ Sherwood, Beatrix 
von Ritter is waiting for you ; she has forgiven your desertion of her 
at Niederlabnstein.” Before I could turn the pink domino was already 

one. 

It was now in vain that I pushed after my tormentress. Like a wild 
will-o’-the-wisp, she waved her wand from time to time to lure me on, 
only to find her gone—darted, perhaps, to the other end of the enormous 
salle. Once I thought I should succeed at last. I saw her talking toa 
remarkably tall personage in a thick black domino, closely drawn round. 
She was evidently deeply interested in what he was saying, as he bent 
down and seemed to whisper to her. There were but a few paces between 
me and my long hunted quarry, but the space was thickly crowded. I 
managed gradually to glide between the stout figures of the maskers, and 
was within an arm’s length of my object, when I was suddenly lifted off 
my legs, and carried along some way by the retreating crowd. At the 
same moment the orchestra, one of the finest in Germany, struck up & 
most lovely mazurka, one of those airs of Poland’s bappy days, which 
seems to have been composed for fairies to dance to on some broad moon- 
lit lawn. I discovered that the masters of the ceremonies were opening 
as large a epace as possible for this graceful dance, and that already a 
number of couples were entering the ring. 

A Polish mazurka danced in domino is a strange and lively scene. It 
is then that the long black cloaks, carelessly fastened, fly back in the 
whirl of the spirited measure, and disclose the light ball dresses of the 
ladies and the slim proportions of their partners, not, alas, always 80 slim 
as might be desired. 

I was looking on at the commencement of this exciting dance, when I 
felt a emall band placed in my own and that same magical voice close 
to my ear: “Let us take a turn in this mazurka; thie music is irresis- 
tible.” 

“In the name of Heaven!” I replied, “ tell me first who you are ; are 
you really Beatrix ?” 

“ Hold your tongue ’till the dance is over,” was the sharp answer, 
me tone of authority which I had never heard from the lips of Bea- 


She drew me into the circle, and away we went hand in hand, glid- 
ing first to this side, and then to that, stamping our feet to keep time to 
the measure. Away we went, the pace quickening every moment and 
the dance growing more and more exciting, while at every corner, I 
flung my arm round my partner’s waist and whirled her round. Then at 
last came a respite, while the leader of the dance led out the couples in 
turn to perform a figure in the centre. 

“I would give a thousand pounds,” I said, taking advantage of the mo- 
ment, “I would give some of the sweetest memories of my life, te know 
who it is that is thus befooling me.”’ 

‘And what,” returned my partner, “if I were Beatrix Von Ritter? 
Would it matter the least to you ?—you, who could leave her suddenly 
and without a better cause than a father’s wish.” 

“ Beatrix,’’ I said passionately, “ if you be really here in this guise, this 
is a vile reproach that you make against me. You cannot know the depth 
of all the reasons which induced me to leave Niederlabnatein ; you cannot 
tell how far I was right in breaking an intimacy which might have been 
misery to both.” 

“ Yet you pretend to love Beatrix,—you still seem to have some inter- 
est in her ; you fancy, nay, you may be sure, that she is not utterly indif- 
ferent to you.” 

“ May I be sure of that?’ I cried. “ Tell me, you, whoever you 
pn Beatrix or a sorceress, could I be certain that she—she cared for 
me 

“How doI know? Still a girl alone in a remote village, you a band- 
some—yes, a tolerably bandsome—stranger, wandering about with her 
— : jher father’s best friend ; is that not enough presumptive evi- 

ence ?” 

“But I was not her only companion,” I replied. 

“ Ah! yes, the other; but then I know the other, and take the word of 
—of a sorceress, if you will, that it is impossible Beatrix should love Von 
Dornheim.” 

“ How so?” I asked eagerly. 

“No matter, there is an insurmountable barrier. But to return. 
You appear to love this girl. Is that love sincere? Is it unaltered by 
absence ? 


The more I heard the unknown one speak, the more I was convinced 
that it could not really be Beatrix. The voice, indeed, was her own, though 
less sweet and round perhaps, but the manner was quite alien to her gen- 
tleness. Still, when I remembered the license granted to her disguise and 
the peculiarity of the position, I could not reply to this question without 
the warmest asseveration. 

“ The absence of a hundred years would not alter what I feel.” 

“ And that is love?”’ 

* Love, the purest, the highest, the noblest!” 

“ Which could surmount all prejudice, al shame ?” she asked. 

“ Which would almost follow her to Hell, if it were possible she could 
go there,” I replied. 

“ Friend,” said the unknown one, “ there is a ban upon this poor girl— 


a ban of the harsh world’s judgment: could you love her in spite of the 
world ?” 


“T could.” 

“Could you marry her in spite of the world?” 

Oh! that voice, how it worked me to frenzy as I answered— 

“‘T could, in spite of all!” 

“ Then hear her sentence—” 

Before she could finish, one of the couples making the round, tripped 
over my unwary foot and fell heavily on the ground before me, the lady 
seizing my coat for support, and dragging me down with her. I was not 
os in extricating myself, but as I was stooping over the fallen pair, the 
bs _ voice whispered in my ear, ‘‘ Beatrix is a bastard—a child of 

I broke fiercely away and turned hotly upon my partner, but she was 

y gone— disappeared amid the dense crowd of spectators. I 
looked wildly round, but could see nothing of the pink wand, and reck- 
lessly dashed through the crowd in the direction I supposed her to have 


en. 

For a full half-hour I sought her in every direction, excited by all that 
had passed, and more than all by the last incomprehensible words, and de- 
termined to sound the mystery to the bottom. 

Wearied at last by the vain search, I sat down to think overitall. That 
the pink domino was not Beatrix seemed almost positive. It was impos- 
sible she should have spoken in that manner of herself and especially to 
me. Who, then,could it be? The only person in Munich who knew any 
thing of my feelings towards Von Ritter’s daughter was Madame Von 

eim. Jt was possibie for her to have imitated a voice which she 
knew well enough; it was possible for her to make herself appear 
stouter and taller ; and it was very probable that she should play 
me the trick just after our conversation in the afternoon. I arrived 
at this conclusion just as a pretty little blue domino tripped up to 
me. 

“ Come state, Signor,” said an ili-disguised voice, which did not puzzle 
me long to discover. 

“ A merveille, and you Comtesse ? ” 

“ Couci-couci,” was the reply. “I was a little shaken by my fall, for 
contiog which you have not yet made any apology, Monsieur le vrai 

ais. 

hy Indeed!” I exclaimed, confused, “I did not know I bad had the 
honour of tripping up the Countesse Von Dornheim.” 

“ Nor did I,” she replied, “ but you had the misfortune, or, perhaps, I 
— say, the unpoliteness, to cause myself and my partner a heavy fall, 

you disappeared without stopping to say a single word of excuse.’ 

“The fact is,” I blundered out, “ that I imagined I was dancing with 
the Comtessa herself, and as my partner, whoever she was, was at that 
very moment making the most extraordinary disclosures to me, I am 
ashamed to say I was too much interested to remember what politeness 
required of me.”’ 

** Never mind politeness,” said the Comtesse, giving up in despair her 
attempt at incoguito,” but tell me who or what that piak domino con- 
ceals, She has been telling me strange things about my—my nephew. 








She says he is here and that I have been dancing with him, and—and that 
—no that was all ; but is it not strange ” ; 

“ Von Dorsheim here !”’ I exclaimed. “I should much like to discover 
him. How can we manage it?” . 

“Tam sure I don’t know. Ihave only danced three times—once with 
@ man who was much too short, then with another who was much too tall, 
and lastly with one who was much too disagreeable.” 

“ The last is the most probable,” said I ; “ nephews don’t a!ways treat 
their aunts with the respect they would claim.” 

As I spoke, I spied the pink wand ; I rushed after it for some distance, 
but I was suddenly stopped by a rude arm. 

“ Sherwood,” said a deep graff voice, “it’s useless to chase that will- 
o’-the-wisp. There is a demon beneath that piok disguise who will do 
you only more harm than good. Stay, tell me who is the blue domino 
you have just been talking to?” 

I looked at my questioner : it was the same tall black figure that I had 
seen talking to the pink incognita. 

“ And why do you want to know ?” said I. 

“ Because I believe her to be a relation of mine.” 

“Indeed! perbaps your aunt ?”’ said I, thinking of Von Dornheim. 

‘No, my mother.” 

“Then you must be mistaken, that lady has no children.” 

“ None that you know of, perhaps,” replied the stranger. “It is not 
common to publish the birth of—of an illegitimate offspring.’”’? There 
was a strange bitterness in the tone which struck me, as the stranger 
spoke. 

af Look you here,” he continued. “ There is no wrong so great as the 
wrong of one’s birth. There is no cruelty, no villany, so great as the 
scoru with which the world oppresses those whose birth is their only 
fault. Would you blame a man, who, spurned av a bastard, turns again, 
and curses the immorality of the age which has laid him under that ban? 
Would you blame him if he sought to reform that immorality, and infuse 
a better spirit through the age? This country is the scum of Europe. 
Its nobility is igaorant, proud, and licentious as that of the middle ages, 
Its vices are encouraged by the example of a polluted court, and the 
proffered absolution of a pampered and vicious priesthood. The people, 
the real strength, the real vigour of the nation, of which the aristocracy 
is merely the useless blossom, are oppressed and strained. Its ignorance 
and superstition, worse here than anywhere, are encouraged and pre- 
served by a cowardly hierarchy. a ng can only come through the 
people, and if Bavaria will rise from the slough in which she has sunk, it 
must be through the people alone. What then? Because I go amon 
them—because I teach them their own value, and point out their duty— 
because I tell them a time will soon come, when they, their own govern- 
ors by nature, and not the slaves of an idiot despot and the false laws he 
may coin, will be called upon to act, and prepare themselves for self-go- 
vernment and self-improvement—because I do this, a price is set upon 
my head, and I am cursed as a revolutionist and a lover of disorder.” 

He spoke very low, as he continued— 

“The blow must come ere long. France, as she has done before, will 
lead the way. Corruption cannot secure peace ; it will only breed nau- 
sea ; then their weapon will recoil on their own head. The monarchy 
and the nobility of Bavaria will share the common lot, and those now 
around us will be left to regret their licentiousnees and blindness. I would 
fain avert this blow. Iam not Von Ritter’s only pupil. Ten other fel- 
low- workers are in this room beside myself, and each has his complete 
disguise, for our end will not sanction foolhardiness. We labour to avert 
this blow ; we do our utmost to awaken the people, and for this our 
names are cursed and our lives are in jeopardy. I tell you this that you 
may know me, and appreciate what other men will cry down. In the 
eyes of the law I have no father, but I have a country, which I love the 
more, because I am, as it were, an orphan, and worse than an orphan. I 
can speak to you thus because you are an Englishman, and my friend. 
Go now after the little pink sorceress, and remember never to betray 
Von Dornheim.”’ 

“Von Dornheim!” I exclaimed, “ my own friend.” But he had torn 
away from me, and I followed him in vain. Von Dornheim the son of the 
a How many doubts this explained. And who, then, was his 
father 

I sank upon a bench, stupified by these two strangest of revelations. 
Dornheim a child of shame—and Beatrix—ah! but that could not be true! 
And Konrad in the condemned path of patriotism. Alas, for patriots! if 
true patriots there are any—in the nineteenth century. There is but one 
road to success for them, and that is—Power. If they do not begin with 
money and selfishness, they can never end in raising or reforming their 
beloved country. There is but one key to all good beyond one’s nar- 
row circle in this age, and that is of gold. Without this the patriot will 
be an adventurer, a place-hunter, or a revolutionist in the eyes of the 
people he desires to save. 

1 sat long brooding on this quaint subject, till I again remembered my 
interest about the strange pink domino. 

I got up and hunted throughout the place for her, but as uselessly as 

before. I could find no trace of her. The crowd was already thinning, 
and as it was very late, there was soon a continuous stream towards the 
great exit. Luckily there was but one door through which the crowd 
could leave, at least, as far as I knew. I instantly bethought me that by 
placing myself there I should be sure to see her pass out, if she were not 
already gone. I remained watching each motley figure till the theatre 
was empty. When I re-entered it, the huge chandeliers were being let 
down, and the lights put out, while the whole of the gay scene was con- 
verted to one of double desolation. 
Gil went into every nook and recess, and dived stealthily into every side- 
chamber, ere I gave up the search. Then, at last, with a heavy heart, I 
loitered reluctantly away, and finding that the doors were being closed, 
I issued into the dark night. A number of carriages were still taking 
up their human burdens, and a number of small groups dispersing across 
the open square. In vain I sought through the dark night for the object 
of my interest, till at length I gave up the bunt, and took the direction 
of my home at a sharp pace. 

I had not gone far, however, before I heard angry voices proceeding 
from a narrow street, or rather alley, the entrance to which r was now 
passing. I was far from being in a humour to mingle in a brawl, and was 
quickening my pace, when I heard a loud cry for help. I could not pass 
by without answering this appeal, the more so that it seemed to be in a 
woman’s voice. I turned down the dark and gloomy lane, little cream- 
ing where I was going to, and seeing scarcely a yard before me. The 
noise was increasing, and I could hear struggling footsteps on the rough 
stones a few feet before me. The next moment I could perceive a tall 
stout figure, dragging a woman across the road by the arm, and evidently 
making for an open door hard by. 

Without a moment’s reflection, I collared the man, and, as he was 
taken by eurprise, I had no difficulty ia throwing him down. 

“ Drag him into the house, and shut the door on him,’’ said the woman 
who was thus released. 

I had little difficulty in doing so, and the door closed on him. The 
woman locked it by turning a key which was sticking in it, and calling 
out, “ Follow me,” disappeared down the dark lane. 

I did so, and soon overtook her. 

“T cannot thank you,” said she, hastening on, in the same vuice which 
had been tormenting me all the evening, “ tor you have done me as much 
harm by putting me under an obligation to you as you have done me 
good by rescuing me.” 

“You are then the little pink domino!” I exclaimed, astonished at 
the change of dress which she had undergone, for she was now in com- 
plete black. 

“ Look,” said she, turning up the corner of her cloak, as we issued into 
a broader street, and showing me its pink lining. 

“Then the least you can do, in return for my services, is to explaia to 
me the meaning of your strange conduct.” 

“Tam not altogether sorry we have met,” she said, “ though I wish it 
had been under other circumstances.” 

“ And I am delighted I have overtaken you, for I am determined you 
shall explain the calumay you have uttered against BeatrixVon Ritter,” 

“ I wish to heaven it were a calumny,” she replied. Then musing a 
moment, she added, “ you have seen Von Dornheim, and he has told you 
everything ?” 

“How can you know that?” I asked in amazement. 

“No matter ; I have no time to explain mysteries, suffice that I know 
all that you can. Dornheim has told you of his parentage, and though 
his account is strange, you believe him. Why not believe what I say of 
Beatrix? And what motive do you think I could have in such a revela- 
tion? Do you imagine that I could be interested in maligning a youag 
innocent creature? I must be a demon indeed to do that.” 





BEAUMARCHAIS AND HIS TIMES. 


Pierre Augustin Caron, who when twenty-five years of age took the 
name of Beaumarchais, was born the 24th of January, 1732, in a watch- 
maker’s shop in the Rue Saint Denis. The quarter of Saint Denis enjoys 
in Paris a somewhat similar reputation to what Beotia did in Greece ; 








| yet not only did the author of the “ Barber of Seville” and of the “ Mar- 
riage of Figaro”’ first see the light there, bat Regnard, after Moliére, con- 
sidered to be the first comic poet of France, as also Scribe and Béranger, 
were born in the same quarter—Scribe at a silk-mercer’s and Béranger 
at a tailor’s. 
| The pareats of Beaumarchais had been Protestants. Persecuted for 
| their religion, the family, numerous and poor, had abjured their faith, but 
| the memory of the religion of bis ancestors appears never to have been 
| extinguisbed in Beaumarchais : he was always zealous in the cause of the 
Protestant party. The only boy in a family numbering five girls, he was the 
| pet of the house, not less on that account than for an inherent spirit and 
gaiety of heart which never abandoned him through life, and which leg 
even Voltaire’ to say, when he was charged with poisoning three Wivee, 
he who had then only been twice married, “ Beaumarchais cannot be a 
poisoner, he is too full of fun.” At thirteen—the age of Chérubin, Count 
Almaviva’s page*—he was taken from school to be apprenticed to his {q- 
ther’s business. He learnt—as he used afterwards to express it—to mea- 
sure time. it can be easily imagined that the Chérubin of the Rue St. 
Denis was by no means a model apprentice. To a passionate taste for 
music he added other inclinations of a less innocent character, and these 
he carried to such an excess as to accuse himself of having entertaineg 
| boyish projects of suicide, when barely fourteen, for unrequited love. At 
| eighteen, his father was obliged to banish him from the house ; but after 
a reconciliation, effected by the intervention of friends, Beaumarchais be- 
haved better, and set to work with so mach earnestness to master his bu- 
siness, that he discovered the secret of a new piece of mechanism. This 
led to his first public discussion. A rival watchmaker claimed prece- 
dence ; the matter was referred to a committee of the Academy, whose 
verdict was given in favour of “Caron fils.” Only one year afterwards, 
such was the notoriety brought about y this controversy, that he wag 
enabled to describe himself “‘ Caron fils, horloger du roi.” Beaumarchaie, 
in fact, obtained bis first entrée at Versailles not, as has been often said, 
as a musician, but as a watch and clockmaker. In 1754 he wrote to a 
cousin engaged in the same business in England, intimating that through 
his kindness “ il ose espérer Vhonneur d’étre agrégé & la Société de 
Londres !”’ 

A new career now opened itself to the young watchmaker. Beaumar- 
chais, at that time twenty-four years of age, was tall, handsome, well- 
made ; his talent, quickness, and gaiety of heart, added to his personal 
advantages, made him an especial favourite witb the fair sex, and he was 
not the man upon whom any signs of favour were likely to be thrown 


g| away. He was naturally enterprising, ambitiour, cunning, litigious, ob- 


stinate, and vain. His inordinate vanity, indeed, became in after-life 
the source of the deepest hatreds that were entertained against him. He 
did not deny the weakness, but he appealed in his memoirs of the Goéz- 
man affair against the persecution entailed by it when he said: “ Mais si 
j’etais un fat, s’ensuit-il que j’étais un ogre ?” 

The manner in which Beaumarchais became a member of the honuse- 
hold at Versailles, is at once characteristic of the individual and of the 
times he lived iv. The wife of the contréleur de la bouche at court, who 
had seen him at Versailles went to him one day in his shop under the pre- 
text of having a watch mended. The young artist was invited to return 
the watch in person. The contrédleur de la bouche was old and infirm. 
A few months after this new intimacy had sprung up, M. Francquet, as 
the controller was called, was induced, by the kind dispositions of his wife 
towards the young watchmaker, to give up his lucrative appointment to 
the favourite, who entered upon his new vocation on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, 1755. What was more singular was, that two months afterwards the 
old controller died of apoplexy, and after the lapse of decent time of 
mourning, the young Caron wedded his widow. This was followed by his 
assumption of the name of Beaumarchais—it is said from a very little fief or 
manor belonging to his wife, but where it was situated, or whether a /fief 
servant, or a fief de haubert, or simply a fief de fantaisie, his biogra- 
pher cannot undertake to say. 

But although thus established at court as Sieur de Beaumarchais, it was 
not till 1761, that is, five years afterwards, when the young controller was 
enabled to purchase the situation of secretary to the king for 85,000 
francs, that he acquired the legal right to his assumed name. In less 
than a year after his marriage came also another strange event—the sud- 
den demise of his wife ; and it was the combination of events—the pecu- 
liar manner in which Beaumarchais became one of the royal household, 
the sudden death of the old man whose place he took, and whose wife he 
married shortly afterwards, and the death of the lady herself, when she 
seemed to be no longer necessary to his advance in life—that first gave 
rise to those rumours of poisoning—a practice not at all uncommon at 
the period—which were afterwards destined to assume a consistency that 
imparted a tone to his whole career. 

atchmaking, one of the passions of the court, had been an intro- 
duction to Beaumarchais ; his proficiency in music cemented the con- 
nexion. He soon became teacher of the harp—an instrument at that 
time little known in France—to the amiable and pious daughters of Lauis 
XY., whom their royal parent took delight, in the worst possible taste, to 
designate as Coche, Loque, Graille,and Chiffe. From teacher he soon 
— the manager of a family concert which the princesses gave once 
a week, 

Suddenly raised to a sphere of so much importance at court, no won- 
der that young Beaumarchais became the object of intense jealousy 
among other aspirants to favour. He was, in consequence, exposed to 
an incessant small fire of epigrams and insulting remarks, which his 
great natural abilities generally enabled him to turn to the discomfiture 
of his enemies. 


To give an example. A courtier who had boasted that he would 


at a moment when he was leaving the apartment of the princesses, and 
said to him, as he held out a valuable watch, “ Sir, you are acquainted 
with watch making, will you do me the favour to examine my watch. 


ceased to occupy myself with that art, I have become very awkward.” 
“ Ah! sir, do not refuse me this favour.’’ “ Well, be it so; but re- 
membor that I told you that I am very awkward.” Then taking the 
watch, he spenee it, held it up as if to examine it, and let it fall on the 
ground, hereupon, turning round to his interlocutor, he said, with a 
low bow, “I had warned you of my exceeding awkwardness ;” and left 
him to gather up the fragments. 

Another time Beaumarchais heard that the princesses had been told 
that he was upon the worst possible terms with his father, and that this 
had given origin to strong feelings against him. Instead of endeavour- 
ing to refute the calumny, he hastened to Paris, and, under the pretence 
of showing Versailles to his father, he took him back with him, conduct- 
ed him over the palace, and took care to place him several times in the 
way of Mesdames. In the evening he waited as usual on the princesses, 
leaving his father in the ante-chamber. His reception was very cool, 
but one of the princesses coddescended: to inquire who was the person 
with whom he had been walking all day. “ With my father,” replied 
the young man. The princesses were astonished. An explanation 
ensued ; Beaumarchais solicited the honour of presenting his father to 
Mesdames ; the favour was granted, and the old watchmaker had himself 
the pleasure of clearing his son from all imputation of want of filial love 
and respect. 

All the insulting observations to which the favourite was exposed were 
not rebuffed so peaceably. He killed a certain Chevalier de C-———- 18 
a duel fought without witnesses, In dread of the consequences he is said 
to have acknowledged the duel to Mesdames de France, but the ons 
man, although he survived his wound for a short time, never betrayed the 
name of his antagonist. The whole of the story would have a very apo- 
cryphal character, if M. de Loménie’s research bad not enabled him to 
detect a verification, aud this in reference to another affair that he was 
very nearly being engaged in only a week afterwards, notwithstanding 
his biographer would have us believe that Beaumarchais regretted the 
circumstance very deeply. ’ 

The favours which Beaumarchais enjoyed from the princesses were, 10 
a pecuniary point of view, rather disadvantageous than otherwise to the 
young musical preceptor. One day it was a tambourine, another a mo- 
rocco bound book of music that he had to obtain, and all the favourite 
could do was to send in occasionally an account, most humbly worded, 
to Madame d’Hoppen. At this period of his life Beaumarchais had made 
no literary attempts beyond a few poetic flights of very mediocre preten- 
sions. He appears to have held literature as a profession in a rather con- 
temptible light. Voltaire had said that, in France, a man must either be 
anvil or hammer. A wealthy contractor, Paris Du Verney, made Vol- 
taire’s bammer, and the same man was destined to pave the way for Beau- 
marchais making his fortune. i. 

Paris Du Verney bad greatly at heart the success of the military 
school in the Champ de Mars, founded through the instrumentality of 





* M. Genin, in a little work entitled «‘ Des Variations du Langage Frangais 
depuis le XIle Siecle,” argues that the idea of Chérubin was borrowed am 8 
medieval romance—‘ Le Petit Jehan de Saintre.” M. Louis de Lomenie cals 
Beaumarchais himself Chérubin, which is the most likely. SVU 
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humble the pride of the protégé of Mesdames de France, accosted him. 


It is out of order.” “ Sir,’ Beaumarchais quietly replied, “ since I have. 
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himse e Pompadour, but allowed by Louis XV. to fall into 
deca ee win ~~ the new favourite to his cause. Beau- 
consenale did not allow the opportunity of being useful to one of the lead- 
ing financiers in France to escape him. He prevailed upon the prin- 
esses tu pay @ visit to the military school. As was anticipated, 
the b tele reports, excited the curiosity of the king, and he was 
aise ta uced to visit the institution, and take it under his immediate 


The contractor repaid this service by giving Beaumarchais an interest 
of ten per cent. upon 60,000 france, and associating him in certain suc: | 
cessful financial operations. This it was that énabled bim to purchase, | 
in 1761, the situation of king’s secretary—a situation which contri- | 
buted vastly to increase the number of bis enemies. He soon after 
coveted the situation of grand-master of the forests and waters, and | 
Du Verney offered to advance the necessary funds—500,000 francs. | 
But the other grand-masters, although Beaumarchais proved io Bie 
ueual pointed and epigrammatic manner that their origin was no bet- 
ter than his own, that one was son of a barber, the other of a wool- 
comber, and another of a button-maker, and that all had changed their 
names, declared themeelves so burt at the idea of admitting a parvenu 
into their ranks, that if he received the nomination they must give 
in their dismissal. It was in vain that the princesses supported the 
application ; the youth of the favourite, his rapid advancement, and, 
more than a!l, bis swecés de salon, were unpardonable in the eyes of 
those in authority, and he was unable to obtain the appointment. 

To console and to revenge himself for this failure, he purchased, a few 
months afterwards, the position of Lieutenant-Général des Chasses 
aux Bailliage et Capitainerie de la Varenne du Louvre. This situation 
of a semi-feudal character was less lucrative than that of grand-master, 
but more aristocratic. Beaumarcbais had under him tbe Comtes de 
Rochechouart and de Marconaville as lieutenants ; bis functions were 
more or less of a judicial character; and although it is difficult, bis 
biographer remarks, to think of the author of the “ Marriage of 
Figaro”’ acting as a magistrate without smiling, he held the situa- 
tion for twenty-two years, and fulfilled all its duties with scrupulous ex- 
actness. 

Beaumarchais’ adventure with Clavijo, ia 1764, is known by the dra- 
matic narrative published by himself concerning it in his fourth Memoir 
against Goézman. Clavijo having been an author of some distinction, 
Beaumarcbais’ narrative bas been by some characterised as a romance, 
by others asacalumny. It appears that two of Beaumarcbais’ sisters, 
one of whom had married an architect, had gone to settle at Madrid, 
where the other bad formed an engagement with Clavijo, who was to 
marry her the moment he had obtained a situation that had been pro- 
mised to him. When, however, the Spanirrd obtained the appointment. 
he refused to fulfil his engagement. The reputation of Beaumarchais’ 
sister was thus placed in jeopardy, and he set off at once for Madrid, where 
he obliged Ciavijo to make a declaration clearing the honour of the young 
woman. Clavijo even took steps to effect a reconciliation, but at the 
very time that Beaumarchais thought that the interrupted marriage was 
likely to be brought about, he learned that Clavijo had obtained aa order 
for bis arrest and expulsion from Madrid. Irritated by such an act of 
treachery, he bastened to the minister’s and to the king, exposed the dis- 
loyal machinations of his enemy, and procured the dismissal from bis situa- 
tion of keeper of the archives. 

Beaumarchais had gone to Madrid to vindicate the outrage done to his 


sister’s reputation, but he did not care to travel so far and not to ac-| d 


complish something more. He appears to have spent a year in Madrid, 
engaged in stock jobbing and other speculations, and in the pureuit of 
pleasure. In Spain he was, in fact, in his true element—in a land of 
intrigue, music, and song. He was thirty-two years of age, and his bio- 
grapher says he was then the embodiment of the Figaro and Almaviva 
of the * Barber of Seville,” with a dash of the Grandison. 

The letters written at this epoch by Beaumarchais exhibit him in a 
ae variety of character, and give more minute shades of mind and 

telligence than those written, perhaps, at any other period of his his- 
tory. His biographer says, however, that he has been only able to trace 

one slight indication of the influence of the Spanish theatre on this im- 
Sa young Proteus. It occars in a letter to the Duc de la Val- 

iére, in which, after some lengthy observations upon politics and man- 
ners, he remarks that the Spanish theatre is two centuries behind that of 
France, while the masic is in advance. “ The warmth,” he writes, “ the 
gaiety of the iaterludes, always musical, with which they divide the 
tiresome acts of their insipid dramas, ofteu indemnify one for the weari- 
ness experienced in hearing them. They call them tonadillas, or say- 
nétés.” Certain it is that when Beaumarchais left Madrid, he brought 
back in his mind the first faiat outlines of those original and strongly de- 
veloped figures of Figaro, of Rosina, of Almaviva, of Bartolo, and of Ba- 
sile, which were one day to crown his reputation. 

Beaumarchais did not commence his literary career before be was thir- 
ty-five years of age, and previous to that an episode occurred in his 
career, in which, unlike that of Clavijo, he was no longer a second party, 
bat a principal. It appears, that if possible for such a character to be in 
love, Beaumarchais was once eo with a certain Pauline—a young, pretty, 
well-mannered, well educated, musical, and intelligent Genie girl 
born at St. Domingo, with large colonial possessions, but neglected and 
encumbered, and while reputed rich, in reality poor. M.de Loménie 
admits that this young lady enjoyed for a time a great influence over 
Beaumarchais, who certainly contemplated marrying ber, but he says he 
must also acknowledge, with regret, that in reading his love-letters, 
though they are very tar from possessing the simple and affecting interest 
of Pauline’s, he bas never been able to detect any proofs of bis having 
been seriously enamoured. 

There had been intimate relations between the aunt of Pauline and 
the family of Caron ever since 1760 ; and whenever Beaumarchais could, 
after bis widowhood, leave Versailles to join the family circle, he gene- 
rally, also, met there Pauline, then eighteen or nineteen years of age. 
His play called “ Les Deux Amis,” in which Pauline plays on the piano, 
whilst Melac accompanies her on the violin, is a reminiscence of this 
epoch. Beaumarchais also interested himeelf seriously in setting to 

rights the embarrassed state of the young lady’s affairs at St. Domingo— 
& place to which he even once seriously contemplated retiring with his 
intended wife. With this object in view, he wrote a long letter, in which 
the calculations of the future are so mixed up with projects of marriage, 
that, as his biographer justly remarks, disembarrassed of all oratorical 
artifices, it says very simply, “ I love you very much, but I cannot marry 
you till { know what to believe as to the real value of your property, or 
that your uncle will bind himself to leave you bis fortune!” The young 

y’s answer, on the other hand, was charming. It breathes, M. de Lo- 
méuie justly remarks, “ the amiable abandon of a young heart, ingena- 
‘ous and really loving.” Pauline had gone at once to her uncle, by what 
she calls a coup de téte, bad opened her heart to him, and bad pleaded 
her lover’s cause ; and although the uocle would not bind himself by any 
formal engagements, the marriage of Beaumarchbais and Pauline was not 
the less agreed upon. Strange to say, after matters had gone so far, 
another person, a Chevalier de S——, also a native of St. Domingo, and 
Who enjoyed admission into the family circle of the Carons, succeeded— 
as the admirer of Julie, the most talented of Beaumarchais’ sisters—in 
winning from him the affections of his intended. 

The /égéretés—the inconstancies—of Beaumarchais are admitted by 
his biographer to have partly led to euch a result ; as they were also laid 
to his charge by Pauline herself. But it is strange to read in so short a 
time of one who used to finish her epistles with “ Adieu, amour !—Adieu, 
mon ame !—Adieu tout !—Quand tu reviendras, ce sera pour moi le soleil 
@’un beau jour. Adieu !”—a)most as suddenly turning over to avother, 
acknowledging the change in her sentiments with all the coolness and 
indifference of a true daughter of Eve, and marrying the rival whilst 
= Was still largely in debt to her first-accepted, not to mention debts 
Of fidelity, vows, promises, and engagements. Such seem, indeed, at 
that epoch, to have been beld as trifles. Pauiie’s busband only sur- 
vived the marriage one year, and the widow never troubled herselt to 

y her debt to Beaumarchais. “ Did Pauline think by chance,” De 
ws méaie ingeniously inquires, “ that her love was, alter all, worth 
»444 livres 4 sous 4 deniers?” Or was it the continually embarrassed 
pe = of the West Indian property that caused ber to act ia so doubly 
L ishonotfrable manner to the lover she had so slightingly discarded ? 
oo = -_ Srey 4 suppose the latter,as] indeed it is most reason- 
we ld ada injary to injost — that a woman who had once loved 
aumarcbais, after having seen a little of life in al i ases 
entered the lists as a dramatist, with his first essay * Baaéaie mie er 
This play, like most of its author’ ducti 6“ »posed ial 
privileges” in oth 8 productions, “ is opposed to social 
tendont aa other words, has a more or less immoral and licentious 
y, was much altered by the censorship. The scene origi- 


nally laid in France was transport 2 i 
@ little scandalous, and equally improbe a be oth prdepers Has 


: b le, M. de Loméaie ' 
obliging tbe geiloe Crna, adered ‘a! servap to tho dame by 

fansport the ; 1 
mainly depends upon u faise Marriage a the aay lie ww ane 


censor’s fiat, Lord Clarendon! The original heroine was the virtuous 
daughter of the Baron de Kerbelac, a nobleman in Brittany ; under the 
censorship ehe became a fair Welsh girl. 


Beaumarcbais was at this period of bis life unknown as an author ; be 
was 4 mere homme d'affaires et de plaisir, who bad pushed his fortunes 
at court, with a very indifferent reputation, and he was looked upon by 
literary men as a parvenu and intruder. This obliged him to take some 
steps to be listened to, and it will be readily uoderstood that he did not 
allow modesty to stand in his way. He wrote to Mesdames de France, 
recommending his work to their protection as “ the child of bis sensi- 
bility, breathing nething but the love of virtue, and baving for its sole 
object the purification of the drama and the rendering it a school of good 
manners!” In a different vein, but always with the same instinctive 
knowledge of the human heart, he addressed the Duke of Orleans, the 
Duc de Noailles, the Comtesse de Teseé, the Duc de Nivernois, and 
others ; writing to the one as a modest pretender in the world of letters ; 
to the second as a statesman who has mistaken his avocation ; to the 
third as a romantic gallant, who can be not a little impertinent ; and to 
the fourth with the assumed humility dae to a veteran critic. The Due 
de Nivernois did not, indeed, fail to point out those defects in the piece 
which were afterwards so signally proclaimed by Grimm. “ Euagéaie”’ 
was played for the first time on the 29th of January, 1767. The last two 
acts compromised for a time the success of the three first. Beaumarchais, 
by dint of retrenchment and revision, ensured to it, however, a temporary 
success, in which he was not a little assisted by the talents of Mademoi- 
selle Doligny, the subsequent creator of the part of Rosina in the “ Barber 
of Seville ;”’ but the critics were unsparing. They would not allow a re- 
deeming point in the drama, or a creditable feature ia the character of 
the author. Yet, under the title of “ The School for Rakes,” which Gar- 
rick, however, terms an imitation rather than a translation of “ Eugénie,” 
the play met with great success on the British stage. 

Beaumarchais’ second essay, “Los Deux Amis,” inspired by an idea 
of Diderot, that on the stage we must substitute the portraitare of social 
conditions for the delineation of character, was a signal failure. The 
veteran Grimm exposed the baseless fabric on which it rested in a single 
stanza: 
J’ai vu de Beaumarchais le drame ridicule, 
Et je vais en un mot vous dire ce que Cjest : 

C’est un change oii l’argent circule 

Sans produire aucun intérét. 


In January, 1770, Beaumarchais found consolation for the failure of a 
drama. He had become wealthy, and ought to have been happy. Be- 
tween “ Eugénie” and “ Les Denx Amis” he bad won the affections of the 
widow of a garde-général des Menus-Plaisirs, who bestowed her person 
and large fortune on the dramatist. He had also purchased, with Du 
Verney’s assistance, a large portion of the forest of Chinon ; and he was 
far more busy in reality in selling wood than in inditing plays. Three 
years afterwards Beaumarchais lost his second wife ; she is said to have 
died in childbed, but his enemies did not fail to assert that the death was 
very strange, and that it corroborated the ramours already existing with 
regard to the death of the first. Yet Beaumarchais had only a life-in- 
terest in at least half of her fortune, and La Harpe justly remarks, that 
when his only son died two years after ite mother, no one dreamt of insin- 
uating that he had also poisoned his child. 

Whilst the author of the “ Barber of Seville” was still so unsuccessfal 
a dramatist that his portrait, as sketched by Palissot, in a satire of the 
ay-— 

. Beaumarchais, trop obscur pour étre intéressant, 
De son dieu Diderot est le singe impuissant— 


was considered as at once just and trathful, the first of the great lawsuits 
began, which, gained, lost, and regained, lasted for seven years, involved 
him io a whirlpool of implacable hatreds and bitter struggles, and gave, 
indeed, an entirely new direction to his life and career. The cause was 
the death of Paris Da Verney, with whom Beaumarchais had been so long 
associated in various speculations, and who left as his residuary legatee 
and executor a nephew—the Comte de la Blache—a man whoused to say 
of Beaumarchais, “I bate that man, as a lover luves his mistress.” Be- 
fore the financier’s decease, Beaumarchais had had the good sense to set- 
tle accounts with him, and the result had been, that Du Verney acknow- 
ledged himself indebted to Beaumarchais in the sum of 15,000 francs. 
The Comte de la Blache not cnly refused to admit the claim, declaring 
the deed a forgery, but by questioning the autheaticity of the settlement 
made between Beaumarciaais and Du Verney, previous to the decease of 





the latter, made Beaumarchais a debtor in the sum of 139,100 francs. 
The unfortunate dramatist, upon whom the tables were thus so effectually 
turned, after having gained his cause in the first instance, lost it in the 
second upon an appeal, and finally obtained a total repeal and a defini- 
tive verdict from the Parlement de Provence on the 21st of July, 1778. 
The legatee was condemned by this final jadgment not only to ali ex- 
penses, bat to 12,000 francs damages pour raison de calomnie ; but still 
the mischief of so scandalous an imputation weighing on the character of 
a man for seven long years was with difficulty effaced, notwithstanding 
the zeal, the perseverance, and the ability shown by Beaumarchais in his 
— and the general conduct of his case.—To be concluded next 
week, 





THE THREATENED EXTINCTION OF GHOSTS. 

Miss Sewarp.— What, sir! about a ghost !"’ 

Dr. Jounson.”’—“ Yes, madam : this is a question which, after five thousand 
years, is yet undecided—a question, whether in theology or philosophy, one of 
jew most important that can come before the human understandiag.”—Bos- 
well. 

Notwithstanding this decided opinion of the great Cham of literature, 
the absorbing interest once felt in the proceedings of our shadowy fel- 
low-creatures has since his day gradually dwindled into utter indifference 
concerning them ; and we have actually lived to hear, with ill-concealed 
indignation, their very existence disputed. The march of intellect, rail- 
ways, gas, and the new police, have shaken to its foundation that vene- 
rable institution—the old Eaglish ghost ; and we may now traverse the 
length and breadth of the land without meeting, save among the radest 
of our countrymen, an avowed believer in a race once universally re- 
verenced and implicitly obeyed. Fallen greatness, under any circum- 
staoces, ever stirs melancholy thoughts ; »ut when we consider that our 
traditionary phantoms were for the most part inoffensive, injured indivi- 
duals, seldom appearing but to claim justice for themselves or to avert 
danger from others, and retiring with rigorous punctuality when cock- 
crow or day-dawa called mankind to business or pleasure, every gene- 
rous mind will be touched by the contempl tion of their altered fortunes. 
Besides, the extinction ofa species is always matter of regret ; and ifthe 
zealous naturalist gives a sigh to the memory of the dedo, shall we wit- 
ness unmoved the now-imminent extermination of our ghosts? No; a 
race so long and so intimately connected with human interests must not 
perish without record or remonstrance. 

The. Red Men of America, wasting like snow in spring before the civi- 
lization of the Pale-faces, with its concomitant advantages of fire-water, 
small-pox, and gun-powder, have been barely snatched from oblivion by 
the adventurous philanthropy of Catlin ; and, ere yet they finally vanish 
from their accustomed haunts, we trust some native historian will res- 
= Be British spectre from the annihilation with which he is threa- 

ned. 

For ourselves, we are not ashamed to confess a liagering belief in this 
familiar of our childhood. Nay, despite those calumnies which represent 
him as personally unprepossessing, despite bis glassy eyes and sepulchral 
voice, we yet entertain for him a kind of love—chastened by fear, indeed, 
but still love. This is a rash confession in an age when everybody knows 
everything ; and we feel that we make it at our proper peril: but af- 
fection conqaers pradence, and we are alarmed for the safety of our fa- 
vourite superstition. The last thirty years have fatally injured the cha- 
racter and standing in society of the whole family ot Euglish appari- 
tions ; and even the mystic waters of the Red Sea, whilom tbeir wonted 
refuge from the vexatious epells of the exorcist, enforced with candle, 
book, and bell, have been invaded by the daring prow of the steam-ship. 
These considerations induce us briefly to record here some of the salieat 
characteristics of the ghost, and the means by which we became acquaia- 
ted with them. 

When the Fourth George reigned in the land, while we were yet un- 
breeched, the name of ghost was no empty sound. It was then a terrible 
reality to the juvenile imagination, and a most effectual aid to nursery 
discipline. Oft have we been checked in our rebellious courses by a whis- 
pered threat of supernatoral interference, and quelled into completest 
subjection—ay, even until we dared not to Jook round, lest we should 
encounter the stony stare of a spectre. Yet, notwithstandisg this an- 
worthy employment of the ghost in bolstering up domestic despotism, 
our terrors were untinged by any personal hatred. On the contrary, we 
ever felt an inward yearniog towards him, and keen curiosity concerning 
his fleshy antecendents, and the delights or sorrows of bis iascurtable lea- 
sure. To our thinking he was “ more siuoed sgaiost than sinning ;” and 
our infant sympathies deemed bim victim of some foul wrong, and driven 





Y ay Lothario, in th igi- 
nal, was the Marquis de Rosempré, but he bese, by the maple of the 


by evil fortune to vagrancy and solitude. We evea cherished a hidden 


desire, blended with a vague and mysterious horror, to behold his 
shadowy features and listen to his hollow voice, and exercised our bpd- 
ding faculties in imaginary dialozues with him—provided always we were 
not “ distilled to jelly ” by his first glance. 

Growing into boyhood, we surreptitiously devoured, as it fell in our 
way, all literature bearing upon the fascinating theme; and traly, in 
those days, such fare could be had without stint. We plaoged undis- 
mayed into the thrilling but prolix romances then current, aud gave our 
days and nights to their antomatic cha:acters and startling incidents, 
amidst which a pertinacious spectre generally played a principal part, 
We threaded murky cloisters, traversed subterranean passages, sped 
through damp corridors, concealed ourselves behind mouldering arras, 
drew secret-sliding panels, mounted the ruined stair to the topmost tur- 
ret, aud retraced our steps downward to the deepest duageon. We mark- 
ed the significant blue flame of the flickering lamp, searched out the 
murder-stains in the fatal chamber, and listened with suspeaded breath 
while the abbey clock tolled “one!” and the customary chains were 
dragged with dismal clank up the wide-echoing staircase. We saw the 
sheeted, pale-visaged form glide noiselessly across the fluor, and vanish 
through no possible aperture, pointing with wasted finger to the bleeding 
gash ; we heard the fearful shrieks ring shrill at midnight from the haun- 
ted moat, and the death-gargle bubble up through the sullen waters of 
the Bloody Pool. And many a time, having thus “supped full of hor- 
rors,” we eat spell-bound by the hearth, dreading to meet some ring 
apparition in the way to our chamber. When our appetite has been 
pretty well glutted with these imaginative fictions,we became of 
a dogs-eared volume, “ adorned” with ghastly engravings, and pleasaatl 
entitled, “ The Calendar of Horrors,” wherein were garnered a malti- 
tude of circumstantially narrated ghost stories, duly fortified by names, 
dates, and so forth. Tois veracious chronicle yielding us a fresh crop of 
“ fearful joys,”,”’ and stored our memory with a wondrous variety of 
spectral eradition, authenticated by what we fondly deemed irrefragible 
proof. Here were instances in profusion of second sight, death wera 
fetches, banshee wailings, corpse candles, witches’ cantrips, spells, 
charms, and the whole infernal paraphernalia of sorcery. Having tho- 
rougbly saturated our minds with these curious facts, we next chanced 
upon a companion volume, announcing itself as ‘‘ The Terrific Register,’’ 
illustrated by savage woodcuts, and affecting the same class of incidents, 
judiciously enlivened by elaborate details of human atrocities. Then, 
while illegally ransacking an upper book-shelf, we made prize of a dusty 
copy of a singular narrative, purporting to describe the whimsical freaks 
of the “ Drummer of Tedworth,” with the disquiet and mystification of 
one Mompesson thereanent, which served as an interlude of “ tragical 
mirth’ wherewith to season graver horrors. Next fell into our hands, 
“ Baxter’s World of Spirits,” a repertory ofall that is grotesque, marve!- 
lous, or terrible in supernatura! history ; and for weeks we remained as- 
tounded by its amazing legends, and mentally peopling the “ viewless 
winds’’ with invisible creatures, whilst sleep forsook our pillow before the 
thronging fantasies of our heated imagination. This desultory but con- 
genial course of reading was mingled with much folk-lore orally derived 
trom persons claiming to be actual seers, and various rural superstitions 
current in a remote county where we chanced to spend some months. 
Thus, though denied the actual ocular proof we coveted, we at length 
became tolerably versed ia ghostly habits, language, and etiquette ; and 
our miscellaneous researches finally resulted in a certain distinct concep- 
tion of the vernacular ghost. 

Oar ideal then, was tall of stature, spare, and gaunt ; his gait slow, 
gliding, and majestic ; his costume occasionally that of his human pro- 
totype, but more commonly a simple white drapery or sheet ; his usaal 
time of appearance, from midnight to cockcrow or dawn. He loved soli- 
tary and retired places, selected his confidants when they were alone, and 
rarely spoke unless questioned, preferring to make known bis wishes by 
gestures. His countenance was grave, pale, aud shruokea, with deep-set 
filmy eyes, fixed into a dull stare; his voice deep, hollow, but sometimes 
capable of pathetic modulation ; his elocution deliberate and distinct ; 
his style terse and monosyllabic ; his bearing dignified and reserved. He 
was punctilious and exacting in matters of etiquette, resenting incredu- 
lity or interraption by sudden silence or disappearance ; and even the 
assurance of implicit obedience seldom induced him to relax his habitual 
austerity. 

Such was our ghost, the darling terror of our infancy, the clie- 
rished mystery of our boyhood ; and his history it is we require from some 
loyal pen. Tell us not that the poets have already embalmed his memory 
in * melodious tears.” Their ghost is not ours. It is an admirable con- 
ception, indeed; but when all is done, it is the work-a-day ghost so 
idealized that he is stripped of half his individuality in the process. True, 
our greatest poet has portrayed him best, and has affectionately perfected 
and retouched the vigorous outline roughly sketched by native tradition. 
Shakepere lavished some of his finest verse upon the theme, and sur- 
rounded it with every circumstance proper to awaken pity and wender 
in the imagination. But to attain this end, and thus to adapt a rude ma- 
terial to the purposes of poetry, many of the common-place and half-gro- 
tesque details of our legends are suppressed. The most essential features 
of the popular ghost are retained, yet some of the quaint peculiarities 
which charm us in the vulgar original are excluded, as unsuited to the 
dignified pathos of the poet’s conception. The ghost in Hamlet certainly 
approaches the veritable English spectre more nearly than any other 
ideal, and is the finest poetical embodiment of a common superstition in 
our language; and, moreover, it affords an interesting glimpse into the 
debatable land of middie or purgatorial existence. But Shakspere fre- 
quently alludes to the traditionary ghost, and generally in terms of re- 
spectful tenderness. Milton, on the contrary, inflaenced by a sterner re- 
ligious feeling, more harshly treats the errant spirit as probably repro- 
bate and outcast. He introduces him into very equivocal society :— 

——* Evil bag that walks by night 

In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorish fen ; 

Blue meagre hag, or stubborn wnlaid t, 

That breaks his magic chains, at curfew time ; 

cones Goblin, or swart fairy of the mine.” 
And he elsewhere implies, that the sensual soul is especially prone to re- 
appear after death :— 

‘«« Lingering and sitting by a new-made grave, 

As loath to leave the body that it loved.” 
Compared with Shakspere, this mode of treating the ghost is both unge- 
nial and unjust, but it is valuable, as exhibiting a radical difference be- 
tween these great iatellects—a difference further modified by the diverse 
spirit of the times in which they wrote. But we must not venture to 
pursue our theme upon the charmed soil of poesy—a realm too wide, and 
too thickly strewn with enchantments,-to be rapidly traversed or easily 
quitted. \We mast return to consider the prosaic fact that the ghost is now 
all but extinct, and that the possibility of his existence is very generally 
qaestioned. " 

As to the reasons which have led the ghost to conceal himself so studi- 
ously of late from human observation, they may be discovered without 
any profound research. The absorbing attention now given in Eugland 
to material and mechanical science ; the race to grow rich, and the con- 
sequent rarity of leisure and solitude; the flippant complacency with 
which the mysteries of life and nature are disposed of by popular writers 
and lecturers—all these causes have engendered among the great mass 
of Englishmen a general indifference to all but practical matters ; andin 
the prevailing scepticism of the age, the ghost is slighted and forgotten 
—his well-meant warnings explained away as coincidences, and bis actual 
apparition attributed to the impaired digestion of his beholder. With 
this incredulity there is strangely mingled a remarkable proneness to 
swallow without scruple the most absard fables: all that seems to be re- 
quired is, that they be new, and that they be set forth in semi scientific 
jargon. We have renounced the grey tradition of our ancestors to follow 
after strange superstitions, and now give williog credence to the fli 
novelties of mediums, clairvoyants, rapping spirits, table turning, andall 
the upstart vanities of modern supernatural quackery. Bearing ia miad 
the sensitive and self-respecting character of the ghost, it is not surprising 
that he should resent this unworthy treatment. As for the vaunted scep- 
ticism of the age, he well knows it to be mere swagger, begotten ow 
artificial security of city life, its thronged pavements and its gas lights, 
and which a midnight walk through a solitary churcbyard, or a night 
passed in a reputedly haunted chamber, would speedily transform into 
abject cowardice. The over-credulous side of our character, which —o- 
nerally most observable among those who have opportanities of knowing 
better, myist move him to intense scora; since it exhibits us as merel 
replacing one superstition by another—a very sorry counterfeit, and all 
together deficient ia the power of exciting healthy emotion, and the sound 
moral tendency which generally lurked beueath the surface of an ancient 
ghost-story. With such a degenerate race our ghost will have no part; 
and hence we are left to our own scientific devices, and are driven to the 
necessity of ferreting out crime by an uncertain, expensive, and demoral- 
izing system of detective police ; whereas, had we treated our old ally 
with proper consideration, a well-timed hint from him would have in- 
stantly aud unerringly indicated our real culprits and their motives, and 
thus spared us all the inconvenience and risk of our present imperfect 
method. 
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We are, perhaps, prejudiced ia favour of our ghost by early associa- 
tions; bat we deliberately state it as our opinion that what goes by the | 
namé of “ spiritualism” in the present day is but a poor snbstitute for 
the legendary lore of our ancestors. They at least honestly believed the | 
tales which they recounted, and approached the matter with a certain 
degree of reverence; and so far they were superior to the insincere tri- 
fiers who now-a-days extract a fashionable amusement from the *‘ mystery 
of mysteries,” and are not ashamed to summon a spirit to break his awful 
silence, merely to reply to their frivolous questions and kill a tedious 
hour. 

Meanwhile, however men may despise or disparage him with their lips, 
the ghost yet keeps—perhaps will ever keep—a eure, though secret, hold 
upon their hearts. Wherever we come into direct communion with na- 
ture in ber sublime, or solemn moods, still will— 

“ The old instinct bring back the old names ;” 


and while the world endures, the twilight of the forest, the chill moon- 
beams, shapeless mist, thunder, lightning, and storm, but above all, the 
overwhelming mystery of death, will ever awaken a responsive sensation 
in our wondrously-framed hamanity, 





THE MISERIES OF SIGHT-SEEING. . 


If I were called npon to name the individual of the human species that 
unites in his or her person the greatest powers of endurance with the ut- 
most impatience,the most unflagging activity to a body always just ready 
to drop from fatigue ; a mind skeptical from its shallowness, yet ready to 
ingulf entire kingdoms in its capacious maw, and to bolt miracies and re- 
lics by scores— ia short, that individual who combines in him or herself 
the most opposite qualities, whether of body or mind, I should unhesita- 
tingly pronounce that individual tobe the modern “ sight-seer.” Rea- 
der’mine, bas it ever fallen to thy lot to travel with one’? Ifso, now that 
thy fatigues have become reminiscences, it may please thee to renew, on 
papers to self-inflicted sufferings of yore, when, impatient of home, thou 

ly becamest a tourist. If not, reader, ponder and inwardly digest a 
day’s experience of mine, lest thou, too, in the folly of thy heart, shalt 


say, 

ch John, pack my trunk ; to-morrow I’m off for Italy.” 

“ Sight-seeing,” from its original purpose of information, has been per- 
verted by these travelling pests into a frigid daty. Nothing must be al- 
lowed to escape their observation that has attained the dignity of beinga 
‘“‘sight.” They neither study, examine, nor look. “They bave been 
there.” That short sentence embraces with them equally the entire 
Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire, the Chinese Wall, Mohammed’s Tomb, 
or the hair of the Virgin. It has been the fashion heretofore for lions to 
swallow travellers ; but now travellers swallow lions by scores, in one 
day. So far isdigestion from being impaired by this enormous meal, it 
but serves as a whet to the appetite for the succeeding. There is but one 
soft spot in their conscience. Hint to them that there is something that 
they have missed—be it but the ass’s jaw-bone with which Samson slew 
the Philistines, an antediluvian salt-cellar, or an Etruscan tomb—and 
their remorse is fearful to behold. True, some will stoutly deny the pos- 
sibility of there existing anything that they have not seen; others will 
offset their loss by moze marvelous sights in the neighbourhood, and en- 
deavour to overwhelm your discovery by the magnitude of their own ; 
but it is easy to perceive ia both that the wound rankles, and can only 
be cured by seeing for themselves also. The only object that such per- 
sons can possibly have in view must be a “ catalogue,’ and the malicious 
pleasure of saying to the unsophisticated tourist who travels really “to 
see”’—but tosee and study only those objects which both gratify and in- 
struct, believing that to see everything is really to see nothing—“ Oh! 
you surprise me ; how could you miss it? I assure you it was worth all 
the rest.” For my part, I should like to see everything, but then I 
should desire to have both life and memory augmented to ‘enfold their 
present capacity. 

The gender of these “ sight-seers” is both male and female. What is 
the most singular, neither age, infirmity, nor other evils to which human 
flesh is heir, have the slightest effect in modifying this passion. Even 
delicacy is often discarded as inconvenient. As for health, that poor or- 
phan must take care of itself. “To see” is the entire creed—to know, 
remember, or understand, are indifferent points. 

The necessities of this class have created a dozen other classes—para- 


riage, and even seizing upon the wheels to arrest our progress. Beggars, 
whose entire capital consisted of broken or maimed limbs, crutches, sores 
disgustingly exposed to public view, and every species of natural defor- 
mity, and acquired impudence and importunity, chanted their ceaseless 
whiaing chorus in our ears. “ Charity, charity! your excellencies, cha- 
rity! Beautiful ladies, for the love of the holy Madonna, give us some- 
thing, and the saints will bless you!” ‘ Do you want a guide?” “Do 
you wanta donkey?” “ Here is a bronze Mercury, a veritable antique, 
your excellency, just dug up!” shouted a vender of antiquities, waving 
his clever imitation of the classic idol in the air to attract observation. 
“ Look at the beautiful relic, your excellency!’’ cried another; “ one 
dollar only,” at the same moment endangering my face by a shapeless 
mass of metal, covered with verdigris, which he thrust almost into my 
eyes. Ragged and dirty urchins, but with fine faces and waggish tongues, 
swelled our cortége, and made the “ confusion still worse confounded” 
by their sharp cries for the smallest coins. Mothers, still more ragged 
and dirty, bronzed in the sun, and hardened by poverty to reckless lying 
and beggary, snatched up their own or their neighbours’s infants, and 
rushed after us in furious haste to gather their share of the spoil. To 
give or buy off such a horde was to make each succeeding visitor’s path 
more perilous. It would have been a bounty on vice and violence. Having 
been furnished at Naples with the name of a reliable guide, 'we shouted 
for Angelo, and almost instantaneously, as if he had sprung from the 
earth, Angelo was upon the box, and we under his orders. Seeing us a 
prize to Angelo, the besieging crowd gradually returned to their lair at 
the outskirts of the town, to await fresh arrivals. 

“ Now, Angelo,” said our lady patroness, ‘we wish to see all the 
sights of Pozzuoli, Baie, Cuma, Misenum, Solfaterra, and everything else 
between this and—’’ “*H—1!” our exasperated dandy added, as the 
prospect of the day’s work began to dawn upon his already half used-up 
faculties. He meant ‘ Avernus,”’ bnt in his angry haste gave the 
plain English. ‘ And, Angelo, return to Naples by a different route, 
and do not omit a single ruin or interesting object,’’ continued she, not 
noticing the interruption. “ Angelo,” I added, “‘ drive off all beggars and 
sellers of antiques ; pay all ciceroni, hire all donkeys, settle for every- 
thing yourself ; and take care, as you value your own pay, that no side 
demands reach us.”’ “ Yes, your excellencey, you shall be well served,” 
replied Angelo, delighted at the prospect of the haul before him. I 
would advise all travellers in such straits as we todothe same. Tobe 
cheated by one to whom you have given a carte blanche is vastly more 
satisfactory than to be annoyed by countless impositions at every step of 
the way. F 

Descending from the walls, which time has almost wholly hidden in a 
hill, we rattled over the Via Domitiona, still, in parts, as good as new, 
toward the Lake of Fusaro, where the King of Naples has a sort of oys- 
ter-lodge. On the way we passed by and along the River Styx, the 
Elysian Fields, and other localities immortalized in the verse of Virgil. The 
Elysian Fields reminded me of one of our prairie swamps—a fitter abode 
for snakes and musquitoes than for beatified shades. The Styx was biack 
enough not to belie its fame. The ladies—excepting, of course, the pa- 
troness—voted Virgil an impostor, and the dandy declared the King of 
Naples’s oysters to be worth a dozen Aiaeids. So to Fusaro we drove, 
and bribed the honest guardian into selling us a basket load of the very 
best, not excepting those retained for the private tooth of his Majesty. 
Some we dispatched from the shell on the spot. If royal Ferdinand had 
ever been on Chesapeake Bay, he would set emall store by his oyster-bed. 
I came to the conclusion that either the Roman poets were indifferent 
judges of oysters, or else they had greatly degenerated from the fatness 
and flavour of their illustrious ancestors. 

Arriving at Baiw, Angelo deposited us and the remainder of our. oys- 
ters at the door of a hut, elevated on a etone platform, over the steps of 
which, in large capital letters, was written, “ Grand Royal Queen Vic- 
toria’s Hotel.’’ This name promised something, s0 we entered. We 
were classically located, at all events. On either side of us were the 
ruins of the temples of Venus Genetrix, and of Mercury and Diana, built 
with brick, and probably once cased within marble. Several chambers 
were quite perfect, and contained finely-executed stucco ornaments. But 
their entrances and interiors were choked with earth and brambles. 
These ruins were the only intelligible remains of the once luxurious 
Baiz, which for a thousand years retained a sort of prescriptive right to 
corrupt the easy virtue of the several races that succeeded each other in 





sites of the worst and most annoring character—who effectually contrive 
to destroy all the comfort and pleasure the modest seeker of knowledge, 
or lover of association, otherwise might have. I speak of the race gene- 
rally, and class them as guides, ciceroni, coachmen, donkey-drivers, ven- 
ders of prints and antiquities, courtiers, inn-keepers, showmen, valets, 
door-keepers, and beggars of every quality. All these’ are purse-leeches, 
united in a common Jeague to defraud and extort. But the depletion of 
coin is the Jeast of theirevils. Better, by far, is it to fall among the 
savages of the American deserts, or to be surrounded with wild animals, 
than to be in the midst of those human wolves. Unsusceptible of grati- 
tude, they are proof against generosity. Like cormorants, everything is 
or ae maws ; they fawn upon those they fear, and mock at those 
ey gull. 

I shall select one only out of the many similar days’ experience that, 
thanks to the system introduced by “ sight-seers,” have now become the 
common lot of travellers on classic soil. By the time my readers have 
followed me through that day’s labour, they will have come to the con- 
clusion that all play and no work is not the fate of tourists who have been 
s0 unfortunate as to link their fortunes to those of a universal sight. 


One of those terrible beings, of the female sex—the mania with them 
is even worse than with the male—had taken usin charge for the day. In 
addition to her all-seeing and omniscious qualities, she was tormented 
with an insatiable desire for system, and an incurable propensity to lec- 
ture ; so that we were called upon to look and listen, at the same mo- 
ment, after the most orthodox manner possible, of the most skilful of all 
the mighty lion-hunters that yearly do the “ grand tour.” “Us” made a 
party as favourable as can well be conceived for the appreciation of the 
talents of our anomalous Nimrod. It consisted of a young lady, who 
much preferred youthful beaus to old ruins; a fashionable matron, who 
would like to see what fashionable people went to see—but in as ladylike 
@ manrer as possible, and who much preferred the use of her own tongue 
to that of another ; a young gentleman, to whom everything but cards, 
and suppers, and talking were unmitigated bores ; and your humble ser- 
vant, who went because it would have been stupid to have staid bebind. 
The locality was Naples ; the hour of starting, as soon as the coffee was 
swallowed ; and the conveyance, a comfortable carriage, with tbree 
horses, covered with innumerable bells, that jingled merrily as we rapid- 
ly sped over the level pavements. 

Our firet station was Virgil’s Tomb, at the entrance of the Grotto of 
Fosse. It isin garden, midway up the hill which commands so 
magnificent a view of the Bay of Naples. This was, at all events, worth 

& ; 80 was the tomb, for those whose faith has not been destroyed by 
antiquarians. It is a nondescript stone building, of a cylindrical sbape, 
surmounted by a dome, with nothing to remind one of the poet except a 
modern inscription. We had four velunteers to show us the gate of the 
garden, rie before our eyes ; another insisted upon being our guide 
on @ path which as plainly led to the tomb as Broadway does to Union 
Square ; then an owner of the lot joined in the procession ; lastly, not to 
mention the usual assault of beggars, appeared the guardian ofthe tomb, 
with his key, to show us how empty and dark it is within—each of 
whom clamored for bucksheesh with an eagerness worthy of Bedouins. 

I know nothing within the Tange of sights that more belies its name, 
and puts to flight every poetic and romantic association, than the so- 
called Grotto of Pausilipo. This grotto isa tunnel, half a mile long, 
twenty-two feet broad, and some eighty feet high, cut through the bill to 
form a subterranean road, by which the distance to Pozzuoli is materially 
shortened. It is an ancient affair, an aztiquity in the days of Seneca, 
who thought it worth mentioning. But, in comparison with modern rail- 
road tunnels, this ancient bore is the work of pigmies, particularly as 
the rock is as easily cut asice. There isa petty chapel at the entrance, 
excavated out of the hill-side, the station of a dirty, savage-looking her- 
mit, who waylays every carriage with his frightful gestures and screams 
fer alms. The grotto is the main road to Baix, now, as formerly, a 
crowded thoroughiare for carriages, foot-paesengere, and droves ef ani- 

. Every one who ventures through undergoes a fearful purgatory of 
unwholesome air, lamp-emoke, dust, and eountless other annoyances, be- 
fore emerging to daylight and a filthy suburb of Naples. The road is good, 
a? and soon takes one into the midst of vineyards aod other vege- 

on. 
* * * * * 

From the Lago d’Agnano we drove to Pozauoli, along the new beach 
road, affording on one side fine sea-views of the Bay of Naples, and on 
the other an occasionally almost overpowering stench. Indeed, Pozzaoli, 
or Puteoli, as it once was called, derives its name from its fetid odours, 
which do not grow any sweeter from age. 

At the entrance of this ancient town, the onslaught made upon us was 


the lordship of this seductive soil. Bais was notorious, even amid the 
most licentious cities of Italy during the Roman and Middle Ages, for its 
profligacy. Atpresent, it presents nothing more seductive than beggars, 
oolliers, and fishing-boats. It could not even provide a dinner. We 
called for meat ; there was none. We ran over an entire “ carte’’ of sup- 
posed eatables. The result was, that our host of the “Grand Royal 
Queen Victoria’s Hotel” agreed to provide us a table to eat our oysters 
from, a leaf of bread, a dish of maccaroni, and a bottle of wine. This was 
not over-satisfactory to the appetite of a party who had been already six 
hours bard at work, and had as many more in prospect. There was no- 
thing else, eo we fell to. The maccaroni was too hard and black for here- 
tical throats, so we had the satisfaction of seeing Angelo swa'low that in- 
stead of ourselves. The wine I mistook for vinegar, but “ mine host” in- 
dignantly asserted that is was “ genuine Falernian,” and quite as good as 
avy Horace ever tippled with. Weall owed it a debt of gratitude ; for, 
had it not been as potent as it-proved, I believe the slimy oysters would 
have given us the cholera. While we were dining, several carriage-leads 
of visitors drove up. Some provident souls bad brought their dinners from 
Naples ; others came as we, with the spoils of the Fusaran Lake, and 
dined on them. Beggars clamoured for alms and the remains of our 
meals. They said that they were hungry. We sympathized, and won- 
dered on what the poor of Baiw could possibly exist, when its “ Grand 
Hotel’ could furnish but bad maccaroni and stale bread. One old wo- 
man, a regular Hecate in looks, brought grass, and devoured it by hands- 
ful, to show the quality of her appetite. The fare of this female Nebu- 
chadnezzar was only one stage worse than ours, so all we could do was 
to give her money, by way of encouragement to repeat her trick for the 
benefit of Angelo’s next victims. A little boy and girl danced the taran- 
tella after a manner that won for them many coppers, and cries for more, 
. 7 * * * 


We had still much work before us, according to the plan of the lady 
patroness, who was resolutely bent upon condensing into one day enough 
for the labours of six. Accordingly, allowing only a few minutes to one 
of the finest prospects in Europe, she turned our heads towards Pozzuoli, 
giving us a different view of many of the objects already examined, be- 
sides a closer one of the artificial fish-ponds, so dear to Roman gourmands. 
Pliny would have us believe that the fishes in these ponds knew the voices 
of their keepers, and came at their call; that each responded to its name 
by leaping out of the water, and that the pets wore necklaces and ear- 
rings : bis statement must bave been the father of * fish-etories.”’ 

At Nero’s villa, of which some brick-work alone remains, we entered 
his vapour-baths, which are underneath its site. The entrance is like 
that of an ordinary cave, but the heat soon becomes oppressive and sti- 
fling. Before we were aware of his object, a guide, stripped naked to the 
waist, seized a bucket and some eggs, and requested the ladies to follow 
him. They did for a rod or eo, into a circuitous or narrow hole leading 
down into the bowels of the hill, and then rushed back, faint, and stream- 
ing with perspiration. Angelo said it would be imprudent for them to 
venture farther without they stripped also, a process to which they were 
not at all inclined, even to gratity their curiosity by discovering what 
there was so hot below. In two minutes the guide returned, reeking 
with steam like a leaky boiler. He had been far enough to dip up the 
boiling water, and brought us back the eggs cooked to a charm. We 
were alre .dy half boiled ourselves, and gladiy hastened to the outer air 
to cool. Angelo had a warm battle with this salamander, who wanted 
twenty-five cenis apiece for his eggs ; but the threat of bringing no more 
strangers to his lair brought down his demands one-half. 

The Sibyl’s Cave, or, as it is more poetically called, the grotto of the 
Cumzan Sibyl, was too tempting a titbit for the ladies to forego. Dandy 
and myself were content with our present experience of classical grot- 
toes, but we were out-voted, and forced by our gallantry to accompany 
the ladies to this, if we may credit Virgil, avenue to the infernal regions, 
It was none too good to be such, judging from first impressions, as its 
gloomy door opened, and we followed a tribe of half-naked, muscular 
guides into a descending passage cut deep into the hill. Its darkness was 
scarcely relieved by the flaring light of torches. How deep and far we 
trudged after our officious guides, who encouraged us at each step to pro- 
ceed, I can not say. All at once they stopped and pointed to a narrow 

assage, descending rapidly into the mountain, and scarcely wide enough 
or a man to pass throngh. Thies, they said, was the entrance to the Si- 
byl’schambers. As she was out, there could be no impropriety iu enter- 
ing, though there would have been a touch of it ii he way the ladies 
penetrated into her sanetuary, had we been exposed to daylight. This 
passage, the depths of whieh the eye vainly sought to penetrate, was two 
feet deep in water. The only mode of ingress was by mounting the backs 
of our guides, “ good horses” as they called themselves. A man with a 





terrible. Guides charged upon us in scores, catching hold of the oar- 








torch preceded each. The ladies put their kneea into the hands of their 
“ horses,” whieh were turned behind them, threw their arms with choking 














tightness around their necks, bowed their fair faces, destined soon to lose 
their fairness, close to theircurly manes, and cried out, “ Go ahead.” 

we were all alike mounted, all were on an equality of appearance, though 
I “ guessed,” as well as the darkness would permit, that the ladies, 
their anxiety to preserve appearances, cut tne worse figure. Splash, 
splash went the water; of course, the ladies screamed, and wondered 
where the next step would take them. The water became a little deeper, 
that was all ; but the sides of the passage were coated with the soot of the 
thousands of torches that had for centuries preceded curious ladies into 
or down this chimney of Pluto, for to nothing else could I likenit, The 
soot, of course, rubbed off into their dresses—the torches sent flame and 
smoke into our faces. We were balf choked with foul air, but stiil hela 
on ; indeed, to turn was impossible. At last a sort of chamber opened 
upon us. It was about the size of a state carriage, half full of water, and 
as black as Erebus. The panting guides deposited us, nearly up to our 
ankles in water, on a narrow stone platform, which they called the Sj. 
byl’s bed. A little farther on there was another chamber, the counter. 
part of this. We knew there was water there, because we felt and heard 
it ; there were walls, because we rested against them ; but, except as the 
torcbes flashed out their dubious light, we could no more see than if we 
had been put away mummied on a shelf in the centre of the grand pyra- 
mid. We had come thus far through smoke, soot, and water, to find our- 
selves buried in a small-sized tomb, deep into the earth, with an equal 
chance of being suffocated or drowned. The lights might go out, or the 
guides might clear out. Either thought—and such thoughts will come, 
under such circumstances—was unpleasant. I suggested the policy of a 
speedy retreat, as there was not sufficient inducement for additional ex- 
ploration. Into such an “ infernal” (I speak classically) hole had the 
devouring curiosity of women plunged us ; and, worse than all, I after. 
wards learned, on good authority, that no Sibyl ever dwelt there—a 
statement easily to be believed after a personal inspection of the apart- 
ment. In fact, the whole story is an “invention of the enemy”’’ for the 
benefit of the biped horses. Daylight revealed to each other faces blacker 
than Othello’s. I bathed mine in the much scandalized waters of Lake 
Avernus, and brought to light a portion of its original colour. The la- 
dies polished away with their bandkerchiefs, and dropped their veils to 
soften the effect. We had along walk to meet the carriage, which ra- 
pidly bore us to a new field of antiquities. 

As we drove into Pozzuoli, a equad of donkeys awaited our arrival. 
We had in the course of the day tried almost every other mode of loco- 
motion, and now Angelo said we must alight and mount these eself-willed 
brutes. I refused, insisting that my two legs were quite as capable of 
carrying me as the donkey’s four. But it was of no use. The others 
were mounted, and the urchin driver of the ass allotted as mine drove him 
after me, now causing him suddenly to stop before me, brushing by at m 
side, every once in a while making an offensive demonstration with b 
heels, until, to escape them, I was forced to stride his back. Thick and 
fast came the blows upon the poor creature’s flanks as we burried through 
the narrow and uneven Janes. Up hill and down, over rocks and gulleys, 
they trotted tamultuously, now tossing us against each other, then rub- 
bing our legs against a stone wall, or threatening to leave our brains on 
some wayside tree ; on, on we jolted, clinging in desperation to our sad- 
dles, our epines twisting. bobbing, and dodging like saplings in a whirl- 
wind in our efforts to avoid overthrowing and being overthrown, while 
the impish drivers vigorously applied the lash, and frightened, by hideous 
yells, their Liliputian animals into still more pell-mell baste. Even don- 
key natare bas its limits of forbearance. Dandy was mounted upon the 
fleetest. It had gone abead of all the others, quite indifferent as to whether 
it bore us from our saddles as it scrambled furiously by, or left its rider’s 
limbs lodged in some rocky crevice. This was quite as much as could be 
expected from the most ambitious donkey ; but its owner, proud of its 
spirit, concentrated all his energies of muscle and lung into a combined 
blow and shout, intended to develop ali its latent powers of wind and 
speed. His success in astonishing us was both complete and satisfactory. 
The donkey stopped as short as if he had been simultaneously changed 
into stone. Dandy, who had been enjoying the race, the only thing be- 
sides the oysters that he had enjoyed, was pitched hat-foremost over his 
head. In falling, he threw his arms around the animal’s neck. This ma- 
neeuvre saved his beaver and its contents, but brought bim underneath 
the ass, with his face in affectionate proximity to the prute’s, as if he were 
bent on giving him a kiss, while donkey was shaking his ears with antici- 
pated delight. The ludicrous attitude of the two was irresistible ; the 
young ladies merrily complimented Dandy upon his conquest, and 
laughed until their own equilibriums were shaken. Even madam patro- 
ness said the sight was worth one grotto, or even a cracked column. 


The asees were to be paid, and Angelo also. The former bad taken us 
to our carriage just oatside the town, where awaited usa similar crowd 
to that which we had encountered in the morning. Angelo, who I mis- 
trusted was chief of the asses himself, recommended a liberal sum. This 
given, the drivers wanted each about as much more for their efforts to 
break our necks. One had held the bridle while the beautiful “ signori- 
na” had mounted, another had picked up the fallen dandy, a third had 
yelled and pelted the donkeys with stones ; each had some similar service 
to arge. As no Italian is satisfied with being once paid, we gave each a 
trifle more, and they showered down upon our exce)lencies “ many happy 
returos of the day,” to which we devoutly responded, “ God forbid!” 

“ How much do we owe you, Angelo, Prince of Ciceroni ?”’ 

“Oh! your excellency, some gentlemen give me a dollar, and some a 
dollar and a half.” 

The smaller sum was just double his legitimate wages, and he had, to 
my certain knowledge, made nearly as much more out of the oyster specu- 
lation alone; but we were all in good humour at the prospect of the 
speedy termination of oar labours, and I handed him the “ dollar and a 
half.”’ Angelo received it with a profusion of Neapolitan thanks, and 
hoped we would remember him the next time we came that way. The 
very next day I sent him another greenhorn, and I do not doubt that he 
remembers me in his prayers to this hour. 

As for the horde of venders of antiquities, and beggars of all grades, 
we left them our good wishes and the hopes of ourreturn. Fifteen dollars 
disbursed among the parasites of sight-seers in one day, in the cheapest 
country in Europe, was quite sufficient relief to our consciences. Besides, 
we yearned for our dinner. The coachman drove rapidly Naples-ward 
along the beach fronting the superb little island of Nisida, where Brutus 
was wont to his summer hours. We then ascended the road made 
by the French, leading to the city, and looking down upon the most mag- 
nificent sea and shore panorama in Europe. Beautiful is that prospect by 
day, and glorious by night, with Vesuvius looking like a thing of life, 
keeping treacherous watch over a coast it adorns but to destroy. Other 
bays are lovely—as Santa Catharina, Panama, and Rio de Janeiro bear 
re in this wide and beautiful world there is but one Bay of 

aples. 

n thirteen hours from the time we had left the hotel we were back 
again. That the reader may really appreciate what we “did up,” I 
shal! catalogue our principal game : Two craters, five lakes, four ruined 
cities, five grottoes and vapour-baths, more or less poisonous, an amphi- 
theatre, one ruined prison, two ditto reservoirs, one ditto gate, two ditto 
aqueducts and bridges, seven ditto villas, three fish-ponds, and six tem- 
ples, including thirty miles carriage-ride, three ditto donkey-back, dis- 
tance man-back uncertain, and some five or six miles of walking, climb- 
ing, stumbling, and subterranean exploring, besides a small piece of 
boating, and the paying of upward of thirty distinct fees and gratuities. 
—Jarves’s Italian Sights and Papal Principles, seen through American 
Spectacles. 





DUNROBIN CASTLE—OLD AND NEW. 
THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, 

The foundation of the old Tower of Dunrobin probably dates from the 
first or second of the Freskyns. The name (dun, a hill or moat,) seems to 
point to an Earl Robert as the founder ; and an old brass plate in the 
Castle states that it was built by Robert, Earl of Sutherland, in the 
year 1725. This date, however, does not agree with the dates assign 
to either of the Earls of Sutherland of that name, who can all be accu- 
rately traced by means of deeds and charters. The Rodin who gave his 
name to the moated hill was most likely an elder Thane ofthe coun- 
try, who had seized upon the site of some one of those Pictish towers 
which are so common in the county of Sutherland. The founder, who- 
ever he might be, +elected a favourable position, either for peace or 
war. Dunrobio, as quaintly described by a cadet of the family—Sir 
Robert Gordon—in the reign of Charles L, “ is a house well seated 
upon a moat hard by the sea, with fair orchards, where there be plea- 
sant gardens planted with ail kinds of fruits, herbs, and flowers, used 
in this kingdom, and abundance of good saffron, tobacco, and rosemary ; 
the fruit is excellent, and chiefly the pears and cherries.” The latter 
Gistinction is still maintained; but the saffron and tobacco of Danro- 
bin exist only in the old geneologist’s chronicle. He might have added 
that woods also flourished in this locality. The neighbouring county 
of Caithness is almost treeless, and in the West Highlands great diffi- 
culty is experienced in rearing plantations in consequence of the cut- 
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; reeque old trees ; and the terraced gardens, 
fling, nek taste, bear witness to the general amenity of the climate. 

venience, was aimed at in the construction of old 
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ith old tapestry. About ten years since the tower was ti gether 
ber ied through the walls, and eorewed together by iron 
with iron rods carried through the walls, and ee y, 
nuts fastened outside. In this mansion, rude and limited as was ils ac 
commodation, a long line of Earls of Sutherland was content to dwell, 
all viri potentes, and beld in bigh veneration and respect. William, the 
second Earl (who held the title for the long period of seventy-seven 

ears), was one of the Scottish nobles who so maofully addressed the 

ope in 1520, and thus secured tbe principle that the canon law of the 
Vatican bad no authority in Scotland until ratified by the native coun- 
cils. He also fought with the Scottish army at Bannockburn. His son 
and successor fell at the Battle of Halidon-hill ; and bis grandson mar- 
ried and brought to Duarobin the Princess Margaret, daughter of King 
Robert Bruce, thus connecting the Earls of Sutherland with the Royal 
family of Scotland before the accession of the Stuarts to the throne. To 
mark this Royal descent, the family arms show a double tressure, flow- 
ered and counterflowered with fleurs-de-lis. It was not until the end of 
the seventeenth century that avy material additions were made to the 
original tower. At that time a northern and western wing were added, 
puilt at direct angles with each other, and having turret staircase in the 
coroer, according to the fasbion of old Scottish houses. The south side 
of the court was enclosed by a wall, and the garden and grounds were 
more careiully aud elaborately laid out. ; 

Ideas of elegance and luxury were now beginning to gain ground, but 
their approach was slow ; and as yet the exterval aspect of the countr 
was little better thao that of wild mountain and morass, without a road, 
and with only one bridge in the whole territory. The northern Earls 
seldom left home ; they reared their native cattle and scanty crops of 
oats or bere, gathering round them a numerous body of tenants and 
retaiuers, who cultivated the lands of their chief, and paid their rent 
in kind or in labour-——the bigher tenants sitting rent free, in Consi- 
deration of the number of men they could raise for military service. 
Around the castle was a hamlet, or collection of black huts, the cas- 
tle mill, and the malting barn. The Earl’s authority, of course, was 
absolute. So late as the time of the present Duke’s grandfather, jus- 
tice was administered in person by the Earl of Sutherland. His Lord- 
abip perambulated the precincts of bis village, preceded by his running 
footman, who carried in. his band a formidable cane, with a silver top, 
on which was engraved the cat, the badge of the family. With this 
ensign of authority, the bearer of it was called upon to inflict punish- 
ment on all offenders, according to the judgment of the Earl. Westward 
of the Castle was a more important and dreaded spot—Croch na Croich, 
or the Hangman’s-bill, Which was visible both from the Castle and the 
hamlet. Some years since, when a walk was made acrors the hill, two 
skeletons were found, probably the remains of the last persons executed 
under the power of the hereditary jurisdictions in Scotland. These ju- 
risdictions existed until after the Rebellion of 1745, when the Scottish ba- 
rons and gentry were deprived of their peculiar privilege of “ pit and 
gallows,” but compensated by grants of money from the Crown, amount- 
ing in all to about £150,000. u 

As an appanage of the old Earldom, or. part of its establishment, we 
may note the “ Fisher Town,” which stood at a short distance from the 
Castile, and consisted of a miscellaneous collection of thatched huts, oc- 
cupied by a Scandinavian colony, that gradually merged, by importa- 
tions and intermarriages, into the Celtic population that now prevails in 
all Sutherlandsbire, The name of this place is Scandinavian, namely, 
Golspie, which in old deeds is written Golsby, and Gilsby. Gil is etill a 
common name for a glen in the north of England ; and dy is a residence 
or babitatios. And the babitation, in this case, was another tower, 
Golspie Tower, connected with which is one of those vivid illlastrations 
of feudal violence that start up in most of the annals and traditions of 
the north. The dowager Countess of Sutherland, Margaret Baillie, in 
the reign of James LV., contracted a second marriage with Alexander 
Dunbar ; and this having given offence to the friends of the first alliance, 
Sutherland of Dilrid dissolved the connection by slaying Dunbar. King 
James offered a grant of the whole estate of Dilrid to whomsoever should 
deliver him ap to justice—a tempting reward, which seduced Suther- 
lana’s own uncle, Mackay of Strathnavar, who conveyed his ferocious 
kinsman to the King, and thus became possessed of the lands of Dilrid, 
Strathnaver, and Golspie Tower. The Royal Charter conferring the 
iands is dated November 4th, 1499 ; and this was the first charter of the 
family of Mackay of Reay (afterwards enuobled,) and the heads of the 
elan Mackay, a numerous and powerfal sept in the North Highlands. 
Golepie Tower has gone; and the old “ Fisher Town,” with its smoky 
huts, bas given place to a handsome village, that bears the name of 
Golepie—a peculiarly neat and picturesque place, with a sort of metro- 
politan inn, in which not ovly are trout dressed, in a etyle that would 
have charmed Izaak Walton, but all modern luxuries may be com- 
manded. ‘ 

From one generation to another the Earls of Sutherland waxed apace 
and enlarged their domains. About a century since the estate and pa- 
rish of Assyat, which had been forfeited to the Crown by the attainder of 
the Ear) of Seaforth, was sold to William, the eighteenth Earl. The late 
Duke, when Marquis of Stafford, purchased the whole of the Reay coun- 
try—a Highland principality, famous for its deer forests, and for a vast 
extent of wild mountainous scenery and uuploaghed solitudes, among 
which Scott has appropriately placed the lonely throne of the Queen of 
Wilderness! The territory-of the noble family of Sutherland now com- 

* prises the earldom of Sutherland, the lordsbip of Strathnaver, the barony 
of Assynt, the Reay country—in all, eight or nine hundred thousand 
acres. It may be traversed from end to end, and athwart in all direc- 
tions, for the late Duke made about nine hundred miles of road, with 
bridges, &c., and not one turnpike-gate stopsthe traveller. If this is not 
quite so great a feat as converting the brick of Rome into marble, it is at 
least as patriotic and useful. And let us remember tbat no great im- 
provemeat etands alone, It gathers round it kindred and concomitant 
advantages, which operate for all time coming. 

Little, however, was done to the baronial Castle. It had sunk into an 
occasional summen residence. The late Duchess-Countess built a wing 
to the north—an extensive addition ; but the foundation of this new 
structure was uneound, and a considerable sum had to be expended in 
supporting it. 

Jo 1845 the present capacious and lordly mansion was designed and 
commenced by the present Duke of Sutherland. His Grace was, we be- 
lieve, his own architect, but he had the assistance of Mr. Leslek, of Aber- 
deen, and at a late stage of the works, Sir Charles Barry was consulted 
as to the interior details. A discovery was fortunately made sooa after 
the commencement of the building, and made at an exactly critical point 
of time. Among the papers of Sir Robert Gordon, the historian of the 
family, which bad slumbered undisturbed for a couple of centuries, was 
found a memorandum addressed to his nephew, Jobu, Earl of Suther!an4, 
who died in 1679. This paper was transmitted to Mr. Loch, commissioner 
for the Duke, who carried it tohis Grace. It contained this opinion and 
advice :—“ Dunrobin is not a fit residence for your position. You will 
require to add to it ; if you do, take care you do net build upon the 
fosse.” Here, then, was the cause of the failure that bad attended the 
Dutchess Countese’s erection ; she was ignorant of the fosse, and had 
bailt over it. The ancient moat was now searched for and found, and 
the ground being excavated, the foundations were carried down to the 
solia earth. At this time was discovered the foundation of the draw- 
bridge, close to the old tower ; and in the fosve itself was the foundation 
of the Castle mill, with the mill-stone—relics the old forgotten time, 
when, near this epot, an extensive village of thuiched huts were clustered 
together under the protection of the Castle. 

_ The new edifice, which absorbs the tower, is a large building, five sto- 
ries in height, The style is the Old English, or Buronial ; but, without 
strict adherence to any exact order of architecture. The stone is a beauc 
tiful white sandstone, from the Duke’s quarries at Brora, in the county of 
Sutherland. Above the principal windows, the motto “ Sans Peur”’ is 
carved in raised and fanciful characters, with date, initials, &e. The inte- 
rior of the building, the lobby and stairs, are faced with Caen-stone. The 
dining-room is forty by twenty-three feet. The drawing-room windows 
overlook the sea, and commend an extensive view. The state-rooms, or 

Queen’s Apartmeuts,”—as they are called, in expectation that they will 
be graced with the presence of her Majesty—are richly furnished aod or- 
namented. Below is a terrace-walk, a slope covered with noble trecs, 
and parterres, winding-walks, &c. ; the sea terminating the whole, and 
forming the most prominent, as it is the grandest, feature of the land- 
scape. The morning sunshine, from the sea and woods, lights up the state- 
tooms with enchanting effect ; and the moonlight is scarc -ly less striking 
ae the wide expanse of the Frith, while the intermittent lighthouse ou 
bay enero an interesting cbject in the distance. In approaching 

astle by the long avenue and park (im the park is a famous breed of 
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cattle), the situation ap low, and the effect of the building is dispro- 
portioned to its size ond ornate style. In reality, however, the site is an 
elevated one—part of the rocky sea-beach, and from the cea the appear- 
ance of the lofty pile is in the highest degree imposing. fils late Ma- 
jesty, William IV. delighted to tell the Duchess-Countess how well he 
remembered the old tower of Dunrobin, as be saw it beetling over the 
cliffs, when cruising off the coast in his youth. Such is Dunrobia—a 
princely sext, in a magnificent Higbland country. Scrope, St. Jobn, 
and other author-sportsmen, bave made the rivers, lakes, end deer forests 
of Sutherland familiar to all; but the tourist, who careth for neither 
rod nor gun, but is content to go forth, like Wordsworth’s philosophic 
pedlar, 
With no appendage but a staff, 


The prized memorial of relinquished toils, 


will fiud ample enjoyment in surveying its rocky headlands aud caves, and 
its wild interior glens and mountain passes, in which are mingled ecenes of 
savage sublimity and of soft pastoral grace and beauty. 


eeswticents 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


When Parliament re assembles, Sir Erskine Perry will bring forward 
the subject of the law which throws the property and earnings of 
the wife into the exclusive possession of the husband. He will ask for a 
Committee of Inquiry into the operation of the law; and it seems proba- 
ble that he will obtain it. The social difficulty arising from the helpless- 
ness of the wife, and the abuse of power by the husband, has become too 
serious for laughing, or sneering, or thrusting aside, because it is perplex- 
ing and troublesome. And, on the other hand, the miseries of husbands, 
bound for life to unprincipled or silly women, for whose debts before and 
after marriage they are responsible, are euch as to claim every effort for a 
substantial relief. 

That things cannot go on as they are seems to be agreed on all hands ; 
and the Divorce Bill about to be brenght forward by Government offera 
no relief, That Bill is understood to deny liberty of divorce altogether 
to women, while containing some provisions which will doubtless be 
gladly and gratefully received. But, if we continue to make husbands 
absolute masters of the property and earnings of their wives, and at the 
same time preclude women from divorcing the worst of husbands under 
any circumstances, we shall have no right to complain if some sudden 
spread of moral and social mischief among the wives, as terrible as that 
of wife-beating, should compel us to return to the subject, and do at 
length what had better be done now. Men like Sir Erskine Perry, and 
some other members of the Law Amendment Society, have long seen 
that something must be done, if we care to preserve the conjugal rela- 
tion, instead of encouraging concubinage on the one hand and celibacy 
on the other ; but the reformers were apt to encounter at every turn the 
objection that the women want no change, or they would ask forit. The 
women, meanwhile, have seen so little at any time to encourage them in 
the tone of Parliament, in any case where the rights and welfare of their 
unrepresented sex were concerned, that they were reluctant to make any 
move which should bring on them such treatment as all cerious mention of 
their interests is apt to occasion in either House. 

Of late, however, the parties have arrived at something of an under- 
standing. Honourable members have said that they could do nothing 
till women showed that they were dissatisfied with the present state of 
the law; and there were not a few sensible women who were willing 
enough to petition Parliament, when once assured their petition would be 
sincerely recommended by the mover of their case, and received by the 
House with gravity and decorum. The petition presented by Sir Erskine 
Perry has been signed by above three thoueand women of character, in- 
telligence, and working ability ; and it has been found by the promoters 
that multitudes more would have signed but for the persuasion—too well 
warranted by experience—that this was the wrong way to go to work ; 
that time would set things right; that men must set things right, and so 
on. Some would leave it altogether to men: others would sign together 
with men. The answer that the first have received is, that there are men 
and legislators ready to act, and waiting only for evidence that women 
desire a change; aud the answer to the second is, that there is no reason 
why men and women, being both aggrieved by the present state of the 
law, should not unite in petitioning for its amendment ; and there is no 
doubt it will be done, if needed» By such conjoint petitioning, a vast 
accession will be brought to the cause of reform. Meantime, the sensible 
women who have had the courage and the wisdom to speak for them- 
selves, and for the preservation of domestic virtue and peace, should re- 
ceive the earliest attention of the Legislature now, and the first acknow- 
Jedgment of society when the conjugal relation is redeemed from some 
of its worst snares and corruptions. 

Their petition, brief (considering the range of subject,) condensed in its 
matter, and moderate in its tone, contains twelve clauses, It declares, 
firstly, that the evils caused by the law which makes the husband the ex- 
clusive proprietor of the fortune or the earnings of the wife have extended 
over the whole of society, the question being no longer a theoretical one, 
as in old times, but a thorougbly practical one in these days when a vast 
proportion of women work for theincrease of the family income. Second- 
ly, the parents of a woman who bas any fortune usually endeavour to se- 
cure a provision for herand ber children by means of a trusteeship, which 
is always inconvenient, sometimes unsuccessful, and never very flattering 
to the husband, in whom the family put less trust than the law does. 
Every such settlement is, in fact,a protest and a struggle against the 
Jaw which would deliver all into the busband’s hands. Thirdly, the 
Courts of Equity are made into a refuge for wives whose settlements do 
not work well. If the trustees fail, here are the Equity Courts, for those 
who can afford to appeal; but these Courts may, and generally do, fail 
to set matters right, and is pretty sure to be the case when the most deli- 
cate relation of life isoperated upon by complicated legal processes, which 
are rendered necessary by a radically unjust law. The thing wanted is 
obviously an upright and simple arrangement by which property shall 
continue in the hands of the owners, and earnings in the bands of the 
worker. Fourthly, there are abundance of cases, known to everybody, 
of hardship suffered by women of property, and by women who earn large 
incomes by the pursuit of the Arts. 

Fifthly, if the evils of the present law are felt by wives who are pro- 
tected by family arrangements, and who move in a rank where educa- 
tion and custom are securities for general deeency of social conduct, they 
must be intolerable in many homes of the lower classes, where the wile 
cannot be protected by parental arrangements, and has no means of ap- 
pealing to the law, while a brutal husband is pretty sure to have associ- 
ates who will give her no help. Sixthly, the proportion of women who 
earn money in the manufacturing distrigts, in our towns, and, indeed, all 
over the country, is so great as to render this question one of the most 
immediate practical importance. Seventhly, the present prevalence of 
the ill-usage of wives—illustrated by the invention of the new term ot 
“ wife-beating”—bas so far impressed society, that our legislators have 
made repeated attempts to cope with it. But yet—eightly— there is no 
redress against the slower torture of being robbed of hard earnings, or of 
seeing the children dwarfed in body or mind by hunger or ignorance, 
while the dissolute father keeps all the money for his own purposes. 
Most of us know of cases where the wife’s toil of the whole day pays fer 
the husband’s nightly debauch in the gin-palace. Ninthly, ia the case 
of the labouring classes, it is this law which recruits the forces of the 
city Arabs, and keeps up the supply of juvenile criminals. The mother 
has no power to spend her own earnings in the children’s schooling ; and, 
as she must earn, they are turned adriit in the streets, for anything the 
mothers can do to prevent it. 

Tenthly, the hardship of the busband’s case is briefly stated. As he 
assumes the whole property, he must assume all the debts—before mar- 
riage as well as after. That a wife should be able to contract irrefusable 
debts in the name of her husband is a monstrous injustice ; but it is in- 
separably linked with the injustice of the husband being the absolute pro- 
prietor of the money of both. Eleventhly, the law is represented as na- 
tural to the age in which it was made—an age when men only were the 
money-getters. But, now that times are so changed, it is necessary to 
secarity of all property, as well as to domestic peace and virtue, that the 
protection of the law should cover the earnings of all who work, and the 
possessions of all who are eudowed with fortune. Fiually, other coun- 
tries are free from the abuse and the injury which prevail in our own 
marriage state. Wherever we look, we may see precedents and example, 
which we shall be wise to follow. With us it iscommon to call people of 
other countries slaves, and to value ourselves on our political freedom. 
Other natious, among whom husbands and wives are !ricuds, partners, 
and fellow-labourers, may but too reasonably point to the condition of 
wives in Eogland as oue of sheer slavery, fur anything the law does to 
prevent it. 

Such are the propositions of this petition. Lord Brougham has pre- 
sented it in the Upper House, with a strong declaration in its favour ; 
aud the members of the Commons who are earnestly engaged in the con- 
sideration of the meaus which may best further its object, are assured by 
the Law Amendment Society that its members are fully alive to its im- 
portance. In fact, whea any injustice is proved to aggrieve one-baif of 
society, the other half becomes immediately aud pressingly interested in 








its removal. After a longer or shorter time, the women of England are 
eure of being put in possession, like the women of other countries, of their 
personal fortunes, and of the earnings of their ta'ents aad their toil— 
London Daily News, March 26. 





JUDGES AND HIGH-SHERIFFS ; WHAT NEXT? 


There are, DO doubt, certain drawbac'\; upon a high position. We free- 
ly admit that there is an enormous ¢ sal of frippery aud representation 
which accompaniesgrandeur. What is the use of the tall footman? of 
the fat coachmen, with their bouquets and their frizzed wigs? of the pen- 
sive batlers, those high-charch dignitaries of tbe diuing-room ? of the mal- 
titudinous flounces upon the dress of a fiae lady? of Welbeck, of Chats- 
worth, or of Windsor? of the jewels in the Royal Crown, of the corpu- 
lent beefeaters? Weigh all tnese incidents of greatness in the scale of 
pure reason. Stamp “ Cui bono?’ upon your heart, aad wrinkle your 
nose according to the received fashion of the cynical philosophers, and 
you will flad that there is really little ase in anythiag except a pound of 
mutton per diem and a figleaf, or, as the East wind, which is blowing 
Jast now, whispers to us nothing of Mesopotamia and its geranium mead- 
ows, let us rather say ia a wolf’s ekin or two twisted into some rude co- 
vering for the human form. Louis XIV., Je Grand Monarque, uoder- 
stood how much wig entered into terrestrial Majesty. He kaew that his 
own bald pate would have proved a more deadiy enemy to his power— 
and he was the foremost man of bis time—tban Marlborongh or Eugene. 
Imagine Versailles to have worn the aspect of a second-class railway sta- 
tion, the courtiers who thronged the Giil-de-Boouf and the gorgeous wait- 
ing-rooms of the palace to have been clothed in Philadelphian drab, and 
the phraseology of his Court te have rested upon the inflections of the 
verb tutoyer, and say whether Louis XIV. would have left a kingdom, 
however, dilapidated, to his successor. Now, the question for us—Eag- 
lishmen as we are of the last half of the nineteenth centary—is not whe- 
ther or no such dominion as that exercised by Louis XIV. was for the 
advantage of the humau race, but how far the pomp and representation 
upon which his power was based may be of advantage to ourselves in our 
present state of social development. 

Wise men despise but use the fripperies of grandeur. We can under- 
stand a state of things in which the Prince Consort should slip on a pa- 
letot,and the Queen of these realms put ona Dunstable bonnet.and throw a 
fifteen-shilling shawl over her shoulders ; and in which the Royal pair, 
thus habited, should stroll down the Mall, for the parpose of o ing 
Parliament. We have not,forgotten Cromwell, the De Witts, or orge 
Washington, but is the social state in which they lived the social state 
in which we live? Are the requirements of their times the requirements of 
our time? It is a constant complaint among the landed geatry of 
our day that London, and Manchester, and Birmingham are pressing 
shrewdly upon their heels. The prestige of their own power and the 
traditionary veneration in which they were held are passing away. In 
this statement there may be more or less of trath. It would lead us far- 
ther than our space permits to consider the subject at length, but thus 
much, at least, is clear,—that if the landed gentry of the country choose 
of their own accord and of their own free will to cast from them as ridi- 
culous inanities the eplendour and the decencies of their position, the 
rough good sense of the country will not be slow to act upon the theory 
they have suggested. We shall feel that, socially speaking, Mr. Joha 
Molasses, of Mincing-lane, rated to the income-tax at £2,000 per aunam, 
is just as good a man as his equal in fortune, Sir Roger Trefoil, Bart., of 
the county of Salop, whose ancestors came over to this country with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. It may be very humiliating to the pride of our wor- 
shipfai friend Sir Roger that his grandeur should depend in any measure 
upon the javelinman whom in his quality of High Sheriff be bires at 3s. 
per diem to walk in a pompous manner before himself and Her Majesty’s 
Judges of Assize ; but, alas for human greatness ! io ninty-nine cases out 
of a hundred such is the fact. 

It is a pity that this matter is not betier understood by the persons who 
are hurrying on a social transition which will be carried through quite 
soon enoagh without their kelp. During the last few days two of the 
Queen’s Judges of Assize have been in open conflict with the High She- 
riffs of Norfolk and Carmarthenshire, who had refused to render to them 
the honours due to their official rank, and to the Queen, whose authorit 
they for a time bore. We freely grant that the most cutting things eould 
be said about the ridicule of the wigs worn by her Majesty’s Judges of 
Assjze, of the preposterous implements borne by the javelinmen, and of 
the ridicule of a procession, when a hack cab would equally answer the 
purpose of conveying an elderly geatieman from the railway station to 

is place of business. Ifthe gentry of England are resolved to consider 


these matters in the spirit of Lear’s daughters or of Pasquin, it is their: 


own affair, There is many a shrewd eye watching their proceedings, and 
many a keen wit ready to take advantage of their mistakes. We are far 
indeed from thinking that every relic of feadal times is to be preserved 
in a spirit of superetitious veneration, but certainly there is a great step 
from superstition to neglect. By ail means, if any usage or costume be 
ludicrous or out of date, let it be reformed. By all means, if a strict ad- 
berence to ancient usage entail lavish and useless expenditure, let it be 
reduced and brought within the bounds of moderation. This is all ve 
well, and if the question of the expenditure which devolves upon the Hi 
Sheriffs of counties were considered in this spirit the burden might 
lightened, and the prestige of their position be retained. If proper re- 
presentations were made, uo doubt such reforms might be carried out as 
would free the Sheritfs from all unnecessary expenditure. 

These gentlemen have, however, struck out another path for themselves. 
They have formed themselves into clubs, like the Militia Clabs, whieh 
undertake to pay from the common fund the official expenses of any of 
the subscribers who may be so unfortunate as to be cast for the office of 
High Sheriff. The Suffolk Skrievalty Association, among others, has 
devised a series of rules for the relief of its members when called 
upon to undertake the odious office of High Sheriff, and these rules have 
just proved the cause of trouble to one of the subscribers to the fund. By 
the ninth rule it was provided that the services of the javelinmen should 
be dispensed with for the future, and that order should henceforward be 
maintaioed in the courts during assizes and seseions by the county police, 
who were to be paid by the county for the extra duty. This regulation 
being in force, on the 25th of the present month Lord Campbell and Mr. 
Justice Wightman were met at the railway station at Bury St. Edmund’s 
by Mr. Andrew Arcedeckne, the High Sheriff of the county. All the ac- 
customed ceremonial was dispensed with, and the result was that the High 
Sheriff was fined £100 by Lord Campbell for neglect of duty. The Lord 
Chief Justice, with characteristic acuteness, bit the blot in the regula- 
tions of the Suffolk Shrievalty Association. It was the duty of the She- 
riff to provide proper persons to keep order in the courts. The gentry 
who were liable to serve had no right to shift the burthen from their own 
shoulders upon the county, nor to employ the peace-officers for the pur- 
pose, as their services might, aud undoubtedly would, be required else- 
where. 

On Monday last a still more ridicalous scene occurred at Carmarthen. 
Mr. Justice Williams arrived near that town on that day to open the 
commission. He was met about two miles from the town by Mr. Wil- 
liam Goode, the Under Sheriff, in an ordinary fly. There were no jave- 
linmen, nor policemen, nor, as it appears, attendants of any kind. ‘There 
was the Under-Sheriff, with his hired fly, and that was all. Mr. Justice 
Williams refused to enter the vehicle, and drove into the town ia his own 
carriage. The High Sheriff, Major Rice, of Liwynybrain, was absent ; 
he was abrir as it was said, by illness from attendance upon the 
Judge. The next day, when charging the Grand Jury, Mr. Justice Williams 
commented in terms of well-deserved severity upon the contemptuous 
manner in which he, as the representative ef the Sovereigo, had been re- 
ceived, and concluded by fining the High Sheriff £100 for neglect of daty. 
If the rural gentry wish to retain their position in the counties, let them be 
content to bear the expense and iaconvenieuce of some little state and 
representation. After all, if javelinmen and trumpeters are not much 
needed at the present day, what is the use of High Sheriffs? 


~~ 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A Dramatic Authors’ Copyright Bill is now before the Senate of the 
U.S. Itis surprising that some such protective measure has not long 
ago been passed ——The Right Hon. E. Strutt, M.P. for Nottingham, has, 
we believe, declined the offer of a Peerage —— Miss Siaaley, daughter of 
the late Bishop of Norwich, has joined the Caurch of Rome.——Sir 
Charles Barry, the Architect, is disputing with the government as to his 
claim for remuneration. ——The inquiry iuto the origin of the fire at Co- 
vent-garden Theatre, before the coroner for Westminster, terminated in a 
verdict, “that there was no evidence to show bow the fire originated.””-—— 
Accounts from Rio Janeiro to the 26th of February make no mention of 
the steamer America, suspected by the Freaca and Eaylish Admirals of 
being a Russian privateer in disguise.——James Daff, Esq , is appoiated 
lieutenant and sheriff principal of the shire of Banif, iu the room of 
James, Harl of Fife, resigued.—— Restorations are still in progress at the 
Tower of Londou.——Government, it is aaderstooi, propuses to take 
down the present Burlington House, open a new street through the centre 
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of the space so cleared, aud erect on the sides of the new thouroughfar 
a range of public edifices, part of which may be assigned,to the learned 
societies.——QOue of the disputes between the Premier and the Lord 
Chancellor, described in last Saturday’s 4/bion, has been decided in ‘fa- 
vour of the latter. He has accordtagly presented the living of St. Mar- 
garet, Lothbury, to the Rev. W. Goode ——The Austrian Gazette 
announces the death and burial at Warsaw, of Gen. Popoff, Hetman 
of the Don Cossacks.——The presents of books sent by private per- 
sons to our soldiers ia the Crimea comprised an immense quantity 
of rubbish, such as old Directories and Greek Grammars !—— 
A juvenile reformatory for Worcestershire is about to be established by 
Lord Ward at bis own expense,——Among the civil service estimates for 
the year is the rum of £320 for the purchase of two old houses, formerly 
the property of David Hume, the bietorian, for the improvement of the 
grounds around Holyrood Palace.——Dr. Sandwith’s “ Siege of Kars” 
bas had a sale of 16,000 copies ——The Leeds Mercury says that Mr. 
Jobn Bright, M.P., is on a visit for a month at Ben Rhydding. His gene- 
ral healih is good, but the undue strain to which devotion to the public 
interest has exposed his mental faculties is now evident from his inability 
to attend to these familiar subjects without pain. He is therefore very 
wisely giviag his over-taxed brain the repose which it requires——At the 
ceremony of confirmation, the Princess Royal wore a rich white silk glacé 
own, with five flounces pinked, the body richly trimmed with white rib- 
bon aod Mechlin lace. ——Contemplated reductions in the Austrian army 
will dimiuish the effective force by nearly 200,000 mev.——The new Lon- 
don Omnibus Company proposes to select its Conductors from discharged 
soldiers who have certificates of good « onduct.——Lord Dufferin has suc- 
ceeded Lord Camoys as Lord in Waiting to her Majesty ——Sir Charles 
Knightley’s famous shorthorned stock was to be sold off on the 3rd inst. 
His celebrity as a breeder is widely extended._— There have been some 
row at the Camp at Colchester between men of the 88th Regiment (Con- 
naught Rangers) aud the Essex Rifles; but the rioting was suppressed 
without loss of life——Philade!pbia was visited by a terrific and destruc- 
tive tornado, on Saturday evening last.——Signor Brigaoli was tbrowa 
from his horse, the other day, and severely though not dangerously burt. 
——The prospectus of au omsibus company for Liverpool, similar to those 
of London and Paris, has just been issued. The capital to consist of 
1,000 shares of £10 each.——Tbe number of places at which banking is 
carried on in London is as follows : 61 private banks, in 61 places ; 10 joint- 
-stock banks, in 33 places; the Bank of England, in 2 places : total 96.——., 
Mr. James Sadleir, brother of the late forger and suicide, intends imme- 
diately to resign his seat for Tipperary county.——Hiawatha is read 
publicly, all over the country, by elocutionists and actors and actresses. 
he contempt heaped upon it by some critics (ourselves included) has 
provoked a cloud of eulogistic witnesses—A recent order in council 
laces the department of science and art under the Lord President of the 
uocil, thus subordinating it to the education department.——The 
Spirit of the Times announces a new Jockey Club in this city, under the 
title of * The New York ‘ Fashion’ Association.” They have taken the 
new course on Long Island, established as the National, two years ago. 
——Lamartine tells the world that he now writes for bread. ‘‘ There are 
he says) people who reproach me with vanity in persisting to write on. 
ey may as well accuse the breaker of stones of obstructing the road. I 
write that I might take home daily bread for the old man, his wife, and 
child.””——The estimated parliamentary expense of Mr. Hartley, the en- 
—. for altering, improving and completing Birkenhead docks, is 
(0,000 ——Major Cass, the U.S. Chargé at Rome, is represented as 
being very uvpopular with his countrymen. He is a son of the Senator 
from Michigan.— An Irieh labourer lately called on one of the local 
registrars to register the birth of achild. After this was completed he 
eoolly remarked, “‘ The child’s very poorly, sir, and I may as well regis- 
ter its death while I am here, to save me the trouble of coming back 
again.”’——The merchants aud manufacturers of Wolverhampton have, 
in imitation of Birmingham, Manchester, Bristol, and other large com- 
mercial communities, resolved upon establishing a Chamber of Com- 
merce in that town.——The Bermuda Royal Gazette of April 1 says: 
H. Majesty’s steamer 4rgus, Commander Purvis, arrived on Sunday 
last from Jamaica, via Havapa. We are pained to learn that the 4rgus 
had several cases of yeliow fever on board, and that some seven or eight 
have terminated fatally. Among the deaths are Lieut. Wm. F. Gallock, 
second lieutenant of the 4rgus, and Assistant Surgeon Daly, loaned from 
the Boscawen io the Argus. Astronomers, it is said, expect the ap- 
ance this year of the comet of 1556, called Charles V., and so named 











m having, according to some historians, caused that monarch to abdi- | 


cate and retire to the convent of St. Just. it is considered to be the 
identical wandering star which appeared in 1264, in 995, and ia €83.—— 
The Viceroy of Egypt is desirous, at the same time that he opens the 
Isthmus of Suez to the peaceful operations of all nations, of solviag the 
e great problem of Africau geograpby, that of the sources of the Nile. He 
confides the command of a new expedition to Count d’Escayrac de Lau- 
ture, known for bis travels in Africa——Covering the face with a 
black handkerchief is confidently said to be a cure for epilepsy.—— 
A mot of Baron Alderson, which is ‘‘ going the round” at Westminster, 
may be recorded here. Alluding to the Life-peerage just conferred, 
“ Parke,” he said, “has lived in precedents until he bas actually con- 
ceived an ambition to be a precedent himeelf.’’>——-Political discontent at 
Parma is manifesting itself in the fearful crime of assassination. Several 
instances have occurred.——Dr. Graham, who killed Col. Loring at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel, in August 1854, and was sentenced to the State Pri- 
son for seve years, has been pardoned by Governor Clark. His Excel- 
lency alleges new evidence in Graham’s favour, and explains his course 
in a Temperance harangue to the Governor of Louisiana.——The French 
are about to commence the business of Fire Insurance in England. A 
circular has been issued by the company La France, established in Paris 
in 1837, with a capital of £400,000, stating that they have established an 
agency in London, where policies may be effected with precisely the same 
conditions as those of the British offices, and at little more than half the 
annual charge.——A railway from Rome to Fruscati will be opened next 
month !——Louis Baker, who was brought back from the Cape de Verdes 
with 20 much éc/at, is now on trial for the murder of Bill Poole. The 
public interest bas died out.——Ordinary sized farm horses weigh from 
12 to 13 cwts, riding or harness horses from 10 to ll cwts. One of the 
heaviest horses in London belongs to Barclay, Perkins, & Co., the cele- 
brated brewers, and weighs net one ton——-At Melbourne, in December 
last, a Resolution in favour of the Ballot was carried in the Legislative 
Aseembly, agaiast Goveroment Opposition, by a vote of 33 to 25. The 
Ministry resigned ; and Sir Charles Hotham “sent for” the mover of the 
Resolution.——The eccentric Col. Sibthorp, M.P., left property to the 
value of £100,000-——_The Artesian well at Passy, has already been bored 
to a depth of about 300 metres (984 feet). The works are being executed 
under the direction of Mr. Kind, a Saxon engineer, and the expense is 
fixed at 350,000 france. ——T he will of the Right Hon. Sir William Moles 
worth, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., of Eaton-place, and Pencarrow, Cornwall, has 
been now under £60,000 pereovalty——Ai a recent meeting of the 
Warwickehire hounds, Mr. Gillon, of Wallhouse, upon bis horse Potipkar, 
fifteen years old, cleared a drop fence, consisting of a hedge, ditch, aud 
rails, the jump beiog thirty-four feet. The ground was measured imme- 
diately aiter the leap——The late Daniel Grant, Esq., of Manchester, 
(one of “ the brothers Cherryble”’) has lett £500, free of legacy duty, to 
the Manchester Royal Iufirmary.——There are forty candidates for elec- 
tion into the Reyal Society this year. This number exceeds that of any 
precediag year since 1847. The day of election is fixed this year for the 
5th of June, when fifteen candidates will be submitted by the council to the 
society for election.—The remaius of an ichtbyosaurus have been dis- 
covered in a quarry at Street, near Bristol, imbedded in the blue lias, at 
a considerable depth from the surface. It measures upwards of seven feet 
in length, and two feet across the largest part of the body.——By the 
demise of the Duke of Norfolk, his second son, Lord Edward Howard, 
becomes of the Glossop estate, with a splendid mansion, which 
was rebuilt a few years ago.——The Porte has made an application to 
the French Government for 10,000 rifles and as many sabres——Count 
Canitz, who was reported either to have shot himself or to have been 
shot in a duel, is alive and well at Potsdam. So at least says a late Lon- 
don paper.——Mr. G. A. Webster has opened Sadler’s Wells, and is ably 
assisted by Mr. Leigh Murray, one of the best of modern comedians,—— 
The two brothers Schlagintweit recently made an uveuccessful attempt to 
reach the top of the glacier on the summit of the Ibigamin (Himalayah); 
they managed to get as high as 22,260 feet above the level of the sea,—— 
Impiety never went much further than it now doesin Paris. Atthe Am- 
bigu Theatre they are playing “ Paradise Lost.” The bands of angels in 
Heaven, the flaming sword, and the voice in the garden, all are there, 
with Adam and Eve almost in their birthday suits, and the serpent and 
Lucifer with his imprecations, and their replies from amidst the clouds : 
nothing is withbela ! !——,A late list of the Queen’s guests includes the 
Duke and Duchess of Richmond, the Dake and Duchess of Bedtord,Count 
Colloredo, the Earl of Ellenborougb, the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Pal- 
merston, Sir George and Lady Grey, and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
——The Paris butchers rebei against the rules for their goveraance ; 
no fewer than fiity-two were recently fined or sent to prison for a few 
days for disobedience.——Senor Battles, a member of the Spanish Cortes, 
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is about to agitate the question of the right of any one to print the Bible 

in Spanish, without notes; a right at present successfully resisted by the 
' ecclesiastical authorities. —The Trieste Gazette has an account of a 
| new Ethiopian kingdom, which one Theodore, a native Christian, in foun- 
| ding by conquest, and in which neither slavery nor polygamy will have 
| place. Another account says ‘ The new King of Abyssinia, Theodos- 
ius, is on his way to conquer the Christian kingdom of Shoa. He has al- 
ready taken possession of a large district not far from Hurrur, and made 
over the goveromentof his new province to an Englishman named Bell, 
who has Jong been in bis service.””— —Madame Biscaccianti, an American 
lady, bas appeared in Sonnambula, with great success, at the Italian 
Opera in Paris. Injudicious friends are puffing her here as a new-found 
Malibran.——Dr. Redman, a missionary, has verified the existence in 
Africa of an immense sea, without outlet, twice as large as the Black 
Sea,, between the equator and 10 degrees south latitude, and between 
the 22nd and 30th meridian.——The Postmaster-General in England has 
decided that provincial postmasters cannot be compelled to weigh letters 
to enable the public to kaow what postage-stamps must be affixed to such 
letuers.——The old custom of giving a ball in aid of the funds of the 
Royal Academy of Music is to be revived this summer, and by way of 
adding to the brilliancy and attractiveness of the festival, the ball is to be 
in fancy costume. Her Majesty, moreover has promised to be present. 
——The next meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science has been fixed for Wednesday, August 6, at Cheltenbam. Dr. 
Danbeny will preside.——The remonstrances of the press have been suc- 
cessful. The ornamental inclosure of St. James’s Park is safe and the 
most beautiful pleasure ground in the metropolis is not to be cut in half 
by a viadact. The law re-establishing the punirhment of death bas 
been adopted to the Grand Duchy of Weimar. It had been successfully 
opposed last year and the yeer preceding. 








A Week at Court.—The King of the Belgians closed his visit to the 
Queen on Thursday. On Tuesday his Majesty came to town, and paid 
visits to the Duke of Cambridge and the Duchess of Gloucester, and after- 
wards called on the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale at their residence at 
Twickenbam. On Thursday, at half-past nine o’clock, the King took 
leave of her Majesty and the Prince Consort, and travelled by the South- 
Western and South-Eastern lines to Doyer, where his Majesty embarked 
early io the afternoon for Ostend, en route to Brussels.—Oa Saturday 
last the French Ambassador had an audience of the Queen, to announce 
officially from the Emperor of the French the birth of the Prince Imperial. 
His Excellency was introduced by Viscount Palmerston, acting for the 
Earl of Clarendon, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.—On Sunday 
the Queen and the Prince, the Princess Royal and Princess Alice, the la- 
dies and gentlemen of the Court, and the domestic household, attended 
Divine service in the chapel of the Castle. The King of the Belgians and 
the Duchess of Kent were also at the service. The Hon. and Very Rev. 
the Dean of Windsor performed the service and administered the Holy 
Sacrament.—On Monday the Queen and the Prince walked in the Home- 
park. Sir Edward Cust arrived on a visit, and had the honour of joining 
the Royal dinner party.—On Tuesday the Queen and the Prince, with the 
Princess Alice, rode on horseback in the Great-Park. After dinner Mr. 
Albert Smith had the honour of performing before her Majesty, the King 
of the Belgians, the Duchess of Kent, the Royal family, and the party as- 
sembled at the Castle-—On Wednesday the Queen and the Prince, with 
the Princess Royal and the Princess Alice, again enjoyed equestrian ex- 
ercise.--On Thursday, after the King of the Belgiaus bad taken bis de- 
parture, the Queen and the Prince walked out in the Home-park.—On 
Monday next the Court will leave Windsor Castle for Buckingham Pa- 
lace, to remain there probably not more than a week or ten days; after 
which time ber Majesty and the Royal family, will go to the Isle of Wight. 
—Lady Macdonald has succeeded the Countess of Desart as Lady in Wait- 
ing to her Majesty.—London paper, March 29. 





Paris Fasuions ror Aprit.—Longchamps has this year been a dull 
carriages were to be seen in the Bois de Boulogne ; the other days were too 
wet for display of any kind. There were no new carriages beyond a show 
carnival of fashion. It was only on Saturday, the last day, that a few 
of hackney-coaches of La Ville de Paris, which have nothing in common 





with the private equipages that generally shine at the {éte. It seems 
that the backwardness of the season reacts upon the production of novel- 
| ties, artificial as well as natural. The Lent preachers have not failed 
to raise their voice vigorously against luxury, and priacipally against 
| that of ladies’ dresses. But Lent is over, and with Easter comes an in- 
| flax of-new toilets as great as ever. There are at present no particular 

changes in the general fashions. Bonnets remain nearly the same, ex- 
cept that we see very few with flat crowns; they are almost all round 
and d forme molle ; curtains, large and ornamented with long ribbons, 
fall over the shoulders, The ribbons for tying under the chin are rather 
wide, and almost always of a light colour, to set off the face. The last 
fétes given at the Tuileries were, on account of the absence of the Em- 
press, composed exclusively of gentlemen ; and were, consequently, so 
lur at least as regards our present subject, very bare of interest. With 
reference to head-dresses we have already alluded to one called perles 
d’ambre ; which the flower- makers mount on bunches of grapes, and do 
in with vine-leaves of autumnal tints—green, yellow, or red, according 
to the shade of the hair and the disposition of the toilet. These orna- 
ments are also used to finish the toilet by putting them into the trim- 
ming of the corsage and the sleeves. Jt is hoped that straw-flowers will 
ordarent bonnets tor the ensuing season, which would be a very pretty 
innovation. Laces will be disposed in varicus ways ; and, although they 
were in high favour last winter, they will be still more soin the coming 
season ; for nothing is richer than a light-coloured robe covered with 
flounces, or with a rich pattern scarf, which stands out gracefully upon 
the fresh robe or mauve shade of a rich robe of + mee d@’Italie. Lady 
Cowley, at one of the late receptions at the Palais Royale, wore a robe of 
pearl-grey velvet ; the skirt had five flounces of Eaglish point lace, upon 
the tops of which was placed a trellis of perles de Venise; the corsage 
was ornamented in the same way. The bead-dress was en cactus, roses 
a cour de diamant. The sleeves and the corsage had agraffes of flow- 
ers to match.— London News, March 29. 





Liset Surr: Voss v. Cutshotm. Kingston, March 26.—This was 
an action to recover damages for a libel. Mr. E. James, Q.C., Mr. Barnard 
and Mr. Lloyd were counsel for the plaintiff; Sergeant Shee, Mr. Haw- 
kins, and Daly appeared for the defendant. The case was only partly 
opened by Mr. James, who @tated that the plaintiff was a young gentle- 
man, the son of a banker at Swansea, who entered the army as a surgeon 
in 1851, aad after remaining sometime at Woolwich was ordered to Ca- 
nada with his regiment, and was stationed at Montreal. The defendant, 
Dr. Chisholm, was the chief medical inspector, and the plaintiff to a cer- 
tain extent was under his orders. It appeared that a soldier named M‘- 
Murray was taken ill and died, and that an inquiry in consequence took 
place into the conduct of Dr. Chisholm, and during the proceedings cer- 
tain letters were sent by him to Lord Hardinge and Lord Raglan, and it 
was for the republication of those letters (ia which many serious and un- 
founded attacks were made upon the character of the plaintiff) in the 
shape of a pamphlet that the present action was brought. Mr. James 
stated that the plaintiff at the present time was serving with his regiment 
— Crimea, and be was about to enter into some further particulars, 
when 

Serjeant Shee rose aud said he was instructed on the part of the de- 
fendaut to express his regret that be had republished the letters in ques- 
tion. Dr. Chisholm had himself received full justice by being reinstated 
in bis former position, and upon reading the evidence upon oath with re- 
gard to the post mortem examination of the soldier whose treatment-was 
the subject of inquiry, he felt bound to state that the representations con- 
tained in the letters were founded in mistake, and he felt it due to the 
plaintiff and to himself to state this publicly, aud at the same time con- 
sent to a verdict being taken against him. 

Baron Alderson said it was clear from a perusal of the letters ihat the 
defendant had this justification, that he was in the first instance endea- 
vouring to clear himself. He added that, in his opinion, the course that 
bad been taken was honourable to all parties. A verdict was then taken 
for the plaintiff with five guineas damages. 





AnaLo-Frencu Trade Demonstration IN THE Porrertes.—On Tuesday 
last a grand demonstration in favour of commercial reciprocit y with 
France, organised by the working classes of Staffordshire, was held in the 
Market-place, Hanley. The meeting was convened for two o’clock, but 
as early as ten o’clock in the morning the various local con‘mittees 
which hed been formed ia the places immediately adjaceat to Manley were 
in motion, and processions of potters were formed at Tunstall, Cobrid ge, 
Longton, Etruria, and Burslem, to proceed to the appointed place, of ren- 
dezvous ; and previous to the meeting the several processions paraded 
the town, banners flying, bands playing, and all the concomitant excite- 
ment of such a state of things. In addition, there was the fact that the 
day of meeting was Easter Tuesday, and that it was market-day at Han- 
ley. Shortly before two o’clock the several processions moved up to the 














Market-place and took their respective positions assigned them. The num- 
ber of people exceeded 10,000. Every avenue leading to the Market. 
place was filled by anxious potters wishing to hear what was to be said 
upon this question vitally affecting their fiaancial position, and every 

window and balcony by spectators of the monster meeting. Mr. Albnt, 
the chief bailiff of Hanley, was ia the chair. The chief speakers were Mr, 
Bodley, Mr. Oliveira, M.P.; Mr. John M’Gregor, M.P.; the Hon. PF. L, 
Gower ; and several gentlemen connected with the Pottery district. Re- 
solutions, condempatory of duties on the free distribution of the products 
of labour, and pledging the meeting to support the Anglo French Free. 
trade Association, were passed with acclamation.— London paper, March 
29, 


PropraiousLy Important—1F Trur.—The London Chronicle, of March 
31, says :—A great experiment, attended with the most satisfactory re- 
sults, was tried a few days ago at Vincennes, in the presence of General 
Lahitte and the officers of the fort. The secret of compressing and go- 
verning electricity is at length discovered, and that power may therefore 
now be considered as the sole motive power benceforward to be used. A 
small mortar was fired by the inventor at the rate of a hundred shots a 
minute—without flashing, smoke or noise. The same power, can, it seems, 
be adapted to every system of mechanical invention, and is destined en- 
tirely to supersede steam, requiring neither machinery nor combustible, 
A vessel propelled by this power is said to skim the water like a bird, and 
to fear neither storm nor hurricane. The inventor bai already petitioned 
for a line of steamers from L’Orient to Norfolk, in the United States, 
which passage he promises to accomplish in eight and forty hours! 


‘St. George’s Society of New Fork, 


ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 


HE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY will celebrate its Seventieth 
ANNIVERSARY, by a Dinner at the Metropolitan Hote!, on WEUNESDAY, arkli. 
23. Dinner will be served at 6 o’clock precisely. 
Tickets for the occasion may be had from the Stewards : 
WM. M. SMITH. 6 Senth William Street. 
CHAS. COOPER, 8 6h Street. 
S. MILFORD, 131 Pearl Streot. 
BR. BAINBRIDGE, 47 Cliff Street. 
Also from any of the Officers of the Society ; at the Metropolitan ; a: the Society’s office, 89 
Greenwich Street ; and at the Albion Office, 15 Beekman Street. 
gar English and Colonial Visitors to this City are particulariy invited to attend. 


EXHIBITION OF CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., HAVE MUCH PLEARURE 
Ww in announcing, that they will exhibit in one of their Galieries at No. 353 BROAD 
Way, (Commencing MONDAY, 14tb inst.) the very iateresting Series of 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
TAKEN AT THE SEAT OF WAR BY FENTON & ROBINSON. 
Comprising nearly Three Handred Different Views. Admission Free. 














FINE ARTS.: 
OUPIL & CO. PUBLISHERS, PRINT-SELLERS, IMPORTERS AND ARTIST# 
Colourmen, 366 Broadway, New York, have published— 
DANTE AND BEATKICE—After Scheffer. 
JOSEPH AND H'8 BRETHREN—After H. Vernet. 
THE HEMICYCLE DES BEAUX ARTS—After P. Delatoche. 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS. 
Constantly on hand a geveral assortment of French and Eaglish #ugravings, Oil-paintings 
Mirrors und Picture-frames. A very large variety of 
RTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Rich Albums, Boxes for Water colour and Oi) Painting, the various arlicles required for 
GRECIAN PAINTINGS AND POTICHOMANTA, 
N.B.—Particular attention direeted to mounting and framing Drawings, Kvgravings, Photo- 
graphs, Paintings, &c. FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N.Y 





AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


proapway THEATRE........- Mr. & Mrs, Barney Williams. 





N TIBLO’S GARDEN s. 2.0... 6c cece sce e cee cee eee cee eneeeene 





The Ravels. 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Suezet. Ticwets 25 cents. 
HENRY WooD 


GEO. CHRISTY: § Proprietors. 
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PEE ALBION 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1856. 





PEACE. 

On Sunday, the 30th of March, the Treaty of Peace was signed ; and 
the war between Russia and the Allies is thus brought at length to a 
close! Very heartily do we congratulate our countrymen on the event ; 
for, although this.formal settlement has been for some time past consider- 
ed a mere question of date, it was always to be feared that a hitch might 
occur in the negociations, or that the mere chapter of accidents might 
give rise to some unforeseen difficulty. But doubts and fears are now 
happily dismissed ; and if uncertainty still prevails as to the precise terms 
exacted from our late enemy, we are warranted in the conviction that 
the y will not be found materially different from those put forward as the 
basis of negociations. We have the distinct authority of Lord Palmerston 
for this belief. On £0 grave an occasion, and addressing the House of 
Commons, the Prime Miuister would scarcely venture to mis-state broad 
facts that must soon be patent, and accordirg to which he must politically 
stand or fall. At the same time, notwithstanding this, croakers and gram- 


| blers are not wanting, who bewail our dishonour as though it were obvious 


and us though the past itself did not prove that the main objects of the war 
are accomplished, be the provision for the future what it may. But our coo- 
cern for these unhappy gentlemen is greatly diminished, when we consider 
that they belong for the most part to one of two political sets, the im- 
practicable Radicals and the out-of-office Conservatives. The former 
have affected to demand that the Autocrat of all the Russias should 
emancipate Poland and pay all the expenses of the war ; the latter are in- 
dignant that the restoration of Peace docs not fiad them in possession of 
Downing Street.—Want of space compels us to omit a variety of inciden- 
tal items connected with the promulgation and proclamation of the news 
that the war was at en end ; but there is no doubt that the salvoes of 
artillery that heralded it were on the whole welcome sounds, although 
the national willingness to fight out the quarrel still further, if needful, 
can never for a moment be questioned. 

Ere we glance very briefly at the condition in which the principal com- 
batants are left, we must note a curiouscoincidence indates. This Peace 
Treaty, forced upon Russia, was signed on the anniversary of the first 
entry of the Allied armies into Paris, which took place on the 30th of 
March, 1814. What a contrast in relative positions, between now and 
then! Then the dictators in part were the conquering troops of the Czar ; 
now the diplomatic representatives of another Czar are in part dictated- 
to by Frenchmen! Nor need we enlarge on the causes of this change, 
which the superficial are prone to consider as a mere mutation of For- 
tune’s wheel. There is no concealing the bitter truth that Russia is 
beaten and bumbled, whatever paips official delicacy may take to avoid 
direct allusion to it. If the ghost of the deceased Nicholas could 
but revisit the scene of bis former pomp and arrogance, what a spectacle 
would meet hiseye! Where are now his invincible legions, on whom ” 
relied as the arbit ers of the fate of Europe and tbe blind instruments 0! 
bis own imperious will? Where are now bis costly ships-of war? Where 
is his etrong-Fold of Sebastopol? What of bis arm outstretched to clutch 
the “ sick m en’s” persestions? What of his chain of fortresees, his arse- 
nals, bis granaries of a bundance, bis lavish material for subjugating the 
free or for seizing upon the weak? How would be relish the crashing 
out of his supremacy in Southern Europe ; the curb upon bis yearnings to- 
war ds boundless empire in the North, effected by the late Treaty between 
Sweden and his enemies? How, in short, could the ghost of Nicholas re- 
c oncile Russia as she is in March, 1856, with Russia as he fancied her to 
exist in March, 1854? But we need not pursue the theme, which leadé 
us cver ground that is historical. Defeated at one extremity of her em 
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pire, check-mated and threatened at the other, Russia can but plume 
herself upon the genias of her Todleben—as exhibited in his masterly 
defence of Sebastopol—boast of the stern resistanee of her hapless 
soldiery, and thank Heaven that she is now committed to the guerd- 
janship of a monarch who takes counsel in adversity, aod in whom 
indomitable pride does not seem to be the ruling principle. Whether or 
not he devote bis energies to the arts of peace, as his father did to those | 
of war, it is clear that Russia bas lost her pride of place, to which she | 
was greatly aided in climbing, by the apathy and timidity of those who | 
have now encountered her. On this great result of the war, we offer | 
condolence to many of our neighbours of the American press, who have | 
been vaporously fer years past deluding themselves and others into the | 

elief that there were but two countries on the wide globe endued with 
national vitality, and that one of these was Russia. Considering how 
principles have been distorted and antipathies emothered, in order to 
work out this curious problem, we really pity those of our brethren who 
fiad one-half their allusion dispelled. 

And what has Tarkey gained? Obviously a cessation from the bar- 
rassing fear that at any moment she might fall a prey to an unscrupulous 
and a covetous power ; certainly, a breathing time during which the dif- 
ficult and complicated state of ber internal organization may receive the 
attention of ber rulers.. That the season of repose will be eo improved, 
we cannot auswer. That the Western Allies will take upon themselves 
to meddle with her domestic policy, is roundly asserted. To what ex- 
tent this will be done, we are not informed ; but it may be assumed that 
in so far as the Sultan assents to this interference, he expects to be a 
gainer by it; whilst the Chrietian population of Turkey are sure to be 
greatly benifitted. 

France is so generally said by those around us to he the great gainer 
by the war,tbat we scarcely venture to raise a doubt. Still, it occurs to us 
that the assertion would not bear cloge scrutiny. The Emperor indeed may 
bave profited largely, for with him opportanities for personal glorifica 
tion have become a necessity of his state. He has compelled Russia 
to recognise his sovereignty; he has exhibited to the world his 
clese intimacy with Great Britain ; he has, it may almost be said, pointed 
the guns of the Invalides, now to proclaim a victory and now to herald a 
peace settled in his own capital. Artfully has each success been 
identified and mixed up with bis own personality. At one time he has 
bestowed praise lavishly upon his most influential ally, at another he has 
been chary of it. Is this not so? Recollect at the recent opening of bis 
so-called Legislative session, how there was no compliment found for the 
British in regard to the fall of Sebastopol. Why? Bevause the national 
vanity of the French centres upon military fame, and Louis Napoleon 
cared not to share it. On the other hand, when peace is concluded, on 
terms that may not be entirely acceptable, how strongly marked is the 
allusion to the moderation of British policy. Why? Simply, because if 
blame should be forthcoming, it is well to draft off a large portion of it. 
And we point to this little variation, only to mark the consummate skill 
with which this able man turns every occurrence to his own purposes. Ifhe 
be France, as the unthinking consider him, verily he has gained much. 
Otherwise,we cannot perceive wherein our right worthy and esteemed allies 
have got hold of the lion’s share of profit. No one ever doubted the numeri. 
cal superiority of the French army, as compared with our own, or called in 
question its indomitable valour. The war bas shown that the French 
army was better organised at the start; that ours is in higher order at 
the close of the campaign. As to the soldierly qualities displayed in the 
Crimea, it is undeniable that no great military genius has been evoked in 
either camp; and no writer of the slightest candour would base a claim 
to French superiority on a contrast between the Redan and the Malakoff. 

Journalists here, who are alike shallow and untruthful, have been 
pleased lately to speak with commiseration of the piteous figure that 
Eagland cuts at the close. That such things should be said, and that 
they should find believers, proves the impudence of writers and the gulli- 
bility of mankind. We grant that many abuses bave been discovered 
and exposed in what may generally be termed our “ system ;” also, that 
shameful and disastrous losses were entailed upon our army by them ; and 
even further, that there is yet much work to be done before these evils be 
entirely rooted out. What then? Is our army broken up, or demoral- 
isel, or diminished? Is it not in higher pbysical condition than it 
ever was? Our navy it is true has won few laurels; whose the fault? 
Where was the enemy to meet them? Where would have been 
the enemy, even under the guns of Cronstadt or Sveaborg, had not peace 
rendered useless that innumerable ficet of ** hornets” lately fitted in 
our arsenals, and the command of which has been coveted by young offi- 
cers burning to distinguish themselves? Have the people quailed? Has 
the press faltered, save euch portions of itas represent a faction ? Would 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, think you, bave any difficulty in raising 
a hundred miilions sterling? But why need we dwell upon truisms? In 
all that constitutes national strength, moral and material, Great Britain 


stands higher at the signing of Peace than she did at the declaration of 
war. 





“The Press’ and Public Dinners, 

Public dinners have come to be a necessity of modern civilization, and 
toasts are a necessity of public dinners, and a speech is the legitimate 
conrequence of a toast ; and so, of course, whatever Institution comes to 
be enrolled in the number of those which are to be regularly compliment- 
el with a toast, whenever gentlemen of various avocations meet together 
in multitudes to eat and drink, must be expected to furnish a speech in 
acknowledgement of its chare of the shouts and the sherry, And as an 
Institution, though its health may be metaphorically drank, bas neither 
@ soul to feel, nor a body to express the emotions proper to the occasion, | 
seme individual man connected with the illustrious but incorporeal enti- 
ty, must be called upon to give those emotions utterance. And as all 
men are liabie to the mistake of confounding a compliment paid to their 
order, with an opportunity offered for the display of their own personal 
accomplishments, or the advancement of their own personal views, it must 
sometimes happen that the occasion will be “ improved” in an inverse 
sense, and that disagreeable consequences will ensue. 

By all which considerations we have been led to wish that the habit of 
toasting “the Press,” which has of late years been gaining ground among 
U8 so Constantly, might receive a timely and salutary check. That the 
“ Press” is an institution quite as worthy of respect and of toasts as the | 
“ Government,” the “ Army,” or the}, Navy,’ no man will suspect an 
editor of doubting. Indeed our objections to the practice of paying the 
* Press” the complimeat, of which we complain, arise out of the ex- 
Ceedingly exalted noticns we entertain of the functions and the character 





of our order, We bave no intention of entering upon any extravagant de- 
clamation in vindication of the claims of a power which ranks among the 
foremost forces that control the movement of mankind; enough of 
that sort of thing is daily done in print and speech. But preciaety | 
because the press is £0 powerful, ought the conductors of the press | 
to keep their personal views, their personal interests, and their pri- | 
vate relations studiously in the background. Every ogcasion which | 
can minister in the least degree to the suspicion that those who, 
wield an agency s0 momentous are accessible to personal influences 

favours, and flatterings should be shunned with the most corage- | 
lous care, And we must own that the system of journalism, which | 


Prevails in Londos, has alwaye seemed to us to have this advantage over 


the management of the Parisian and the American press, that it secures | 
to the writers who guide the public opinion of Eogland immanity from | 
tome of the worst temptations which can be offered to men in euch a po- 
sition, at the same time that it builds up an impersonal reputation for the 
leading journals themselves, which is far more extensively useful, because | 
more readily acknowledged, than the influence of any recognized indivi- 
duals can be. , | 
Neither the Legislature nor the Clergy have a more serious share in | 
the formation and direction of public sentiment, in the moulding and the 
movement of the public character, than bas the Press. The tone and | 
temper of the individual men who furnish the leaders of a great journal 


must gooncr or later be extensively reflected in the tonc and temper of | 


the community which they address. No man is absolutely unaffected by 
anything which he reads—the merest trifle of opinion or sentiment cannot 
pass by us without leaving some impression, ho wever slight; aad it is 
simply impossible that we should be in the habit of daily communion 
with any one, without insensibly imbibing something from his habitual 
turn of thought and feeling. If a man breakfasts with the London 
Times every day in the year, be will be found at tbe end of the year to 
have been talking and acting very extensively after the manner of the 
London Times, though he may abuse that most prodigious and most 
perverse of “ Thunderers” as heartily in December as he did in January. 
It is not a matter of indifference to him then what manner of men they 
are who write for the London Times. It is at least quite as important 
to him that those men should be sincere and bighminded as well as 
clever men, as it can be that the member for his county should be a man 
of honour, or the Rector of bis parieh a true Christian minister. And it 
therefore is a matter of public concern that the influences which sur- 
round the conductors of the Press should be the most favourable possible 
to the cultivation of an elevated and dignified tone of pereonal charac- 
ter. : 

Is the habit of bringing forward individual representatives of this vast 
impersonal power, to be complimented at public festivals, such an influ- 
ence? We think mosi decidedly that itis not. We think that the inevit- 
able consequence of such a custom must be to foster small vanities and 
the thirst for a petty prominence ; that it must co-operate with many 
another dangerous influence, already at work, to make a great public 
power more and more subservient to private ends and individual ag- 
grandizement. And we make no manner of doubt that if the sense of 
the most able and highminded members of the profession could be fairly 
taken on this question, it would be given most energetically in favour of 
abolishing a custom which, while it offers a constant temptation to the 
trivial and the self-seeking, imposes a disagreeable tax upon the sincere, 
the modest, and the honourable. 


St. George’s Day. 

Net very wide of the mark was our appeal of last week to our country- 
men here resident, urgiug them to attend the ensuing festival, on the 
ground that it would in all probability be an appropriate celebration of 
Peace. Thank Heaven! such it will be. The news is spread far and 
wide ; and though an Englishman’s pride may for a moment be mortified 
at the thought of his country’s splendid armament being laid aside as 
useless, it may with truth be asserted that thie preparation for vigorous 
continuance of the war has led to the Treaty, by which the war is ended.— 
Come, then ; let envious detractors sneer as they may at some weak 
points which our candour acknowledges, and our good sense remodels— 
there is, in the motive that led to the late struggle, in the heroism that 
has accompanied its progress, and in the mark which has been set by it 
upon the destinies of Europe, ample subject-matter for every Englishman’s 
rejoicing! We sball be greatly disappointed, if the festive and sovial 
gathering of Wednesday next be not a fitting commentary on the truth 
of thisremark. We declare frankly that we can greet the Saint’s Day 
of England, with honest and well-founded exultation. 


Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow! 


Tickets may be procured at the office of this paper. 





British Expedition in Search of the “ Pacific.” 

There has been a break—of which it is grateful to read or write—in 
the diplomatic squabbles and newspaper bickerings of those very two 
countries in all the earth, that have the most substantial reasons for re- 
maining ever on friendly terms. Unexpectedly, abruptly, and without 
the fuss that usually accompanies the muvements of our departments of 
State, the Admiralty has despatched two war-steamers on a cruise be- 
tween certain parallels of latitude and longitude, within which the above- 
named missing vessel is probably drifting—unless burnt, or sent to the 
bottom by one of those fatal casualties too well known to men doing busi- 
ness on the great-waters. The ground work of the hope, on which this expe- 
dition is based, isthe fact that strong Southerly and Easterly gales prevail- 
ed along the sea-board of the United Kingdom, during all those weeks in 
which the Pacific, if disabled in her machinery, would be endeavouring to 
make a port of refuge. We know on the other hand with what relentless se- 
verity, and with what brief intermission, we have here had a succession of 
Nor’-Westers, in the face of which all attempt to reach a harbour on this 
Continent would be abandoned as impracticable. Thus it may happen— 
argued the hopeful in spirit and the generous in action—that the unfor- 
tunate crew and passengers have been long kept in limbo, hovering be- 
tween adverse gales that cut off their crippled ship from making land in 
any direction, the more so that the Pacific belongs toaclass of steamers, 
ill-found in the appliances for a dead beat to windward. The plausibility 
of the supposition is borne out by the singular fact, that throughout 
February and March a large number of sailing craft of all deserfptions, 
bound to and from Evrope, experienced the delay and inconvenience that 
is caused by prevalent head winds. 

This idea, and the suggestion that a relief expedition should be des- 
patched in search, were well put, in an anonymous letter to the Times 
of the 22nd ult., by Mr. Oakford, an American gentleman, of the firm of 
Messrs. Croskey and Co., of Southampton and London. Qh the following 
Monday, the 24th, the Times urged the government to take the matter 
in hand ; and on the same day Mr. Oakford was invited io communicate 
pereonally with Lord Palmerston. The habitual reserve of Downing 
Street gave way at the call of humanity. The Prime Minister’s time, 
valuable though it is, was devoted in a large measure toa view of all the 
bearings of the case; and, to cut short a story known to all our 
readers, Mr. Oakford came away from the interview furnished with 
such credentials to the Admiralty, that two steamers were immediately 
ordered to proceed on the service required, without any special council 
of old sea-dogs, or any of those slow official formalities that are the bane 
of promptnesa and energy. We believe that Mr. Dallas, the newly ap- 
pointed American Minister to Eogland, bad a band in bringing the mat- 
ter immediately under Lord Palmerston’s notice ; and glad indeed shall 
we be to find that the Envoy’s first service is one that, whatever be its 
issue, redounds to the credit of all concerned. May it please the Disposer 
of all human events to crown the enterprise with success ! 

The two ships thus despatched are the screw steam corvette Tartar 
Capt. Dunlop, of 20 guns and 250 horse-power, and the Desperate, Capt. 








White, of 8 guns, also a screw-propeller, but of 400 horse power. Their 
precise orders are not made public ; bat they are to cruise to the West- 
ward, their course being obvious to persons familiar with nautical affairs, 
and unimportant to those who are not. 





Fillibustering Stoek Slightly Depressed. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday last, there was a fall in the countenaa- 
ces of the loafers and rowdies, who may be seen at almost any hour of 
the day, gathered in knots at the corners of certain streets, and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of favourite bar-rooms. They looked a whit less 
defiant and jaunty than usual. Their fancy-man had “ come to grief.” 
Need we say that we mean General William Walker; and that we allude 
to tle current stories of Nicaraguan defeat by a valiant body of Costa 
Ricans ? 

It is quite impossible to glean anything like an exact statement of the 
trath, from the conflicting accoun's that have arrived ; and we certainly 
shall not occupy space by giving at length the counter statements. The 
one thing that appears certain is that, on the 20th ult., at a hacienda, 
called Santa Rosa, a body of Costa Ricans, under General Mora, attacked 
an inferior number of Walker’s men, and either defeated them or compell- 
ed them to retreat. The assailants are variously set down at from five 
hundred to two thousand ; the defenders at from four hundred to two 
bundred and fifty. The loess on Walker’s side is spoken-of as amounting 
to sixty ; on Mora’s to sixteen. But then there are rumours of nineteen 
American prisovers having been captured by the latter, and shot—as also 
of ninety of the fugitive Nicaraguans havimg been found dead in the 
woods. Whatever be the fact as to this skirmish, it is pretty clear that 
disease has been at work in Walker's camp. He himself has been !atter- 
ly on the sick list, but bas recovered. His troops thus engaged were un- 
der the command of Col. Schlessinger —A few days will probably clear 
up these mysteries ; and also inform us whether General Walker did re- 
ally seize the English mail en route from Grey Town to Costa Rica, 
which charge, we see, is laid at his door. If it be true, he may have 
afforded grounds for intervention, hitherto wanting. 





New York State Legislature. ' 

We are half inclined to pack away this paragraph that is at our pen’s end 
amongst the insignificant chit-chat of “ Facts and Fancies ;” but we ab- 
stain from so doing, lest we be charged with disrespect. Be it then regis- 
tered with due solemnity—and without any impertinent attempt to link 
them together as cause and effect—that at the close of last week the 
Legislature of this State abruptly adjourned, leaving nearly all the legi- 
timate business of the Legislative session incomplete—that at the exact 
moment of adjournment, the period bad expired during which the stipend 
per diem allowed to members was payable—and that the small-pox at 
the time was reported to be rife in Albany. Far be it from us, we say, to 
suppose that the representatives of the People were influenced by any 
suc paltry considerations as risk and profit; yet it may be observed that 
the State has need of a variety of enactments, the want of which may 
affect the public weal rather seriously, whether or not it gives a consider- 
ation to the personal safety or the pecuniary interests of individuals. 
There is a talk of an extra session. The duties of such are performed 
gratuitously. It is not certain that it will take place. 





The Outstanding Difficulties. 

The English papers contain many articles commenting upon the two 
Open questions between Great Britain and thiscountry. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether our readers would thank us for reproducing them, tinctured 
ag they mostly are with the obviois desire to take part with our own 
Foreign Office, or against it, and going as they do over arguments to the 
last degree stale. The majority of us hereabouts are content to wait Lord 
Clarendon’s reply to Mr. Marcy’s specific demand for the recall of Mr. 
Crampton and the three obnoxious Consuls. When we have that, there 
will be the chance of novelty in its arguments, and the certainty that they 
bear upon them an official stamp. At least they will be more edifying 
than the illogical and absurd rubbish which the London Times has been 
latterly blurting forth.—In regard to Central America, we perceive a 
rumour in print, to the affect that our government is negotiating with 
that of Honduras for the restitution of the Island of Raatan, No reader 
ef the Jibion would be in the least astonished to wake up some fine 
morning, and learn that this proceeding was accomplished. 

Referring for a moment to the “ Recruiting” trouble, we ought not to 
omit this public method of complimenting a gentleman, personally a 
stranger to us, on a very able pamphlet that he has put forward in refe- 
rence to it. Its title-page rans thus: “ Remarks on the Eaglieh Enlist- 
ment Question, with an Abstract of the Correspondence Thereon, by R. 
W. Ruseell.”’ Mr. Rueseli is a lawyer, and bandles Mr. Marcy with much 
professional skill. He shows also mach elaborate research into authori- 
ties, some of which appear to be incontrovertible. 





Death of a Colonial Governor. 
We regret to see that the death of Capt. Sir Charles Hotham, K.C.B., 
R.N., Governor of Victoria, is announced in late English papers, 








PROCLAMATION OF PEACE. 
From the London Gazette Extraordinary, March 31, 


A dispatch bas been this morning received from the Earl of Clarendon, 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, dated 
Paris, March 30, announcing the signature of peace at 2 o’clock on that 
Gay. at the Foreign Office in Paris. 

The Plenipotentaries of Great Britain, of Austria, of France, of Prassia, 
of Russia, of Sardinia, and of Turkey, have affixed their signatures to 
the treaty which puts an end to the war, and which, while definitively set- 
tling the Eastern question, establishes the tranquillity of Earope on solid 
and durable bases, 

The exchange of the ratifications will take place at Paris in four weeks, 


or sooner, if possible ; until that time the stipulations of the treaty cannot 
be made public. 


From the Supplement to the London Gazette Extraordinary, 
March 31. 


Hon. Spencer Ponsonby arrived at the Foreign-office this morning from 
Paris, with the definitive treaty for the restoration of peace, and for the 
maintenance of the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire, 
which was yesterday signed at Paris by the Plenipotentiaries of Her Ma- 
jesty, of the Emperor of the French, of the King of Sardinia, and of the 
Sultan, and also of the Emperor of Austria and of the King of Prussia, 
on the one part, and of the Emperor of all the Russias on the other, 


LORD PALMERSTON’S OFFICIAL DECLARATION. 


Parliament reassembled on Monday evening, March 31, and proceeded 
with the ordinary routine business. After the lapse of some time, 

Mr. French said it was without precedent that the war should be con- 
cluded without Her Majesty’s Ministers condescending to inform the 
House of the fact. 

Lord Palmerston replied—The House is perfectly aware, from the Ga- 
zette, that yesterday, at 2 o’clock, a treaty of peace was signed at Paris. 
[{Cheers.] The House will have seen by the announcement in the G: 
zette that it was determined by the Congress, that the particular cor - 
tions of the treaty should not be made public until the ratifications bh 
been exchanged. And that, indeed, is the usual course, for it is a mar 
of obvious deference to the Powers who are partiesto the treaty. At th 
same time, without going into any details of the conditions, the main 
substance of which is already koown to all the world, because it has been 
embodied in protocols and published in every country of Europe, I may 
say, at loast, that my conviction is, that that treaty of peace will be 
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deemed satisfactory by th's conntry and by Earope. {Cheers.] Sir, it | 
will be found that the objects for which the war was undertaken have 
been fully accomplished. It will be found that by the stipulations of that | 


treaty the integrity and independence of the Tarkish Empire will be se- 
me § as far a Sanat arrangement can effect that purpose. [Cheers. ] 
It will be fouad that that treaty is honourable to all the powers who are 
contracting parties to it, and I trast that while on the one hand it has 


put an end to the war w 


} 


stones and four yellow-glass stones and four white-glass stones adorning the 
crown of the Majesty of Denmark ; nor should I grieve over the total abolition 
of white cotton ermine and royal robes of crimson muslin. Realism, in Art 


| Theatrical as well as in Art Pictorial, has its justifications and its charms. 
| But if we are driven to choose between real accessories and a sham come- 


dy, or a real comedy and sham accessories, then | pronounce at once and 


hich every friend to humanity must naturally have | emphatically in favour of “ Twelfth Night” at the Globe Theatre, Black- 


wished to see concluded, on the other band it will lay the foundations of | Friars, over “London Assurance” at the Haymarket. From which declara- 


a peace which, I trust, so far, at least, as regards the circumstances out | 
of which the war began, will be lasting and enduring. (Hear, hear.] 
Sir, during the negotiations which have led to this peace, I am happy 
to say that the same cordiality which has prevailed among the Allies in | 
carrying oa the war bas also mainly contributed to the conclusion of 
peace, and that we shall leave offat the conclusion of this war in a stricter 
and closer alliance with them—and in a more extended alliance—than 
existed duriog the continuance of the war; and that, therefore, the fu- 
ture permanence not only of a good understanding but of an intimate 
connection of the great Powers of Europe will bave been cemented and 
strengthened by the communications that bave taken place during 
the negotiations. (Hear, hear.] Sir, I have nothing more to say, except 
that it must be gratifying to the country to koow that nothing could ex- 
ceed the ability with which the British negotiators have performed their 
arduous aad difficult task during the negotiations, and that Lord Claren- 
doa and Lord Cowley bave not only maintained the honour, dignity, and 
interests of the country they represented, but by their conciliatory conduct 
have secured for themselves and their country the respect, esteem, and 
good-will of those with whom they bad to do, The ratifications are to 
be exchanged as soon as they can be received at Constantinople and St. 
Petersburg. The limitation of time has been four weeks, but I should 
hope that within three weeks the ratifications will be exchangedat Paris. 
[Cheers.] 


SPEECH OF NAPOLEON ON THE PEACE. 
The Times Paris correspondent writes that, when the news of the siga- 
ing of the treaty was announced to the Emperor, he expressed himself to 
the following effect :—He thanked the Plenipotentiaries for having come 
in person to him with euch agreeable tidings. He observed that the re- 
sult of their labours during the Conferences was the complete realization 
of the epeech delivered by Lord Clarendon in the House of Lords, and 
that the peace which the Allies were determined on concluding was one 
which carried with it.no humiliation to Russia, and which did not com- 
promice the dignity or independence of any one. It was, in fact, such as 
a@ great nation might propose or accept without degradation ; and it, 
therefore, had all the elements of solidity and durability. And, be added, 
that eo favourable a result was, in a great measure, owing to the concilia- 
tory spirit and the modcration which marked the policy of England, and 
which was particularly felt ia the course of the present Conferences. 


juusic. 


At the Academy of Music Max Maretzek, with the enterprise and skill which 
characterize him, has not hesitated to assume, once more, the dictatorial 
sceptre, hung round with perils perhaps, but whose very dangers offer -only 
an additional attraction to a spirit so eager for glory. Thanks to him, we 
heard last Wednesday, Verdi's most remarkable opera, “ Ernani,” sung by 
Madame Lagrange, Morelli, Bolcioni, and Coletti. A numerous public reg- 
ponded to Maretzek’s appeal ; and we think that the manner in which it wel- 
comed the various artists, and recognised the effective ensemble, are favourable 
auguries for the future. More genuine delight and enthusiasm we have very 
rarely witnessed. We hope, therefore, that this second spring campaign will 
not be less successful than the first, and that it will afford us more than one 
delightful surprise, and many charming evenings. If it merely gave us the 
opportanity of hearing William Tell, we should hail with delight the advent 
of Max Maretzek. 

It is not only the Academy of Music, however, which has sprung into extra- 
ordinary activity at this time. The Spring has brought forth concerts upon 
concerts. Carl Bergmann continues to attract the public to his Sunday festi 
vals. Last Sunday he repeated the Pilgrim chorus from Tannhauser, and the 
beautiful Aria from Mozart’s Zauber Flaute, which we mentioned as being so 
well executed by the Arion Choral Society. He also gave us two pieces hereto- 








fore unknown, we believe, in New York—a concert overture in A Major, by 
Julius Rietz, and Le Carnaval Romain by Hector Berlioz. 

We are much obliged to Carl Bergmann for his efforts, and see with pleasure 
that he means to give us modern compositions ; but, as we have already said, 
we have no sympatby with the only school he seems to care any thing about, 
and we regret to see him cultivate the incomprehensible and the genre ennu- 
yeux, any more than is absolutely necessary. So, instead of going to the first 
“ Qlassical Soirée” of William Mason and Carl Bergmann, last Tuesday, we 
directed our steps to Niblo’s Saloon, where we hearda most delightful concert 
given by Sr. Giulio, with the assistance of Madame Lagrange, Morelli, Rovere, 
Bernardi, Max Maretzek, and Mons. Guyon, a pupil of Thalberg, who made 
his first appearance in New York on that occasion and performed two of his 
master’s pieces in a quiet and correct, if not very effective manner. Brignoli 
bad also volunteered his services, but he could not appear in consequence of 
the recent accident that befell this inexperienced “ gentleman rider” on the 
Bloomingdale road a few days ago. This concert attracted a magnificent au- 
dience, who went away delighted at the composition of the programme, and 
the manner in which the principal artists had performed theiir tasks. Ma- 
dame Lagrange, especially, provoked long and enthusiastic applause, and we 
thought it quite wrong for her to sing Una voce poco fa, while we were think- 
ing that in relation to her, particularly that evening, one should say Una voce 
tutto fa. GAMMA. 





It is scarcely necessary to beg our city readers to remember that the fourth 
and last Philharmonic Concert of the season is to take place at Niblo’s this 
evening.—-It is now quite certain that, besides the regular nights of Italian 
Opera at our Academy of Music, we shall have an extra performance, once a 
week, devoted to German Opera.— Martha, with Madame Lagrange, is to be 
given either on Tuesday or Thursday next. 








DOrvaivita. 


Some ingenious person has written a very entertaining book under the title 
of “ Hints how to make Home Unhappy,” in which he exposes the prevalent 
absurdities, or rather some of the prevalent absurdities which make the melan- 
eholy difference between the real homes of the people, and that ideal ‘“‘ Sweet 
Home” upon which maudlin gentlemen of a musical turn layish so many tears 
and so many notes, towards two in the morning after a late supper. If the 
same ingenious writer should carry into the Dramatic World the same powers 
of observation which made him so formidable a critic of things domestic, he 
might concoct for us a very amusing and not uninstructive volume of “ Hints 
how to make the Theatre Intolerable.” 

Routine, that hoary old sinner who puts his musty finger into every pie, and 
muddles the management alike of armies and of banks, has not neglected the 
temples of Thespis. How much of the dreariness which forever deceives our 
fond anticipations of pleasure, when we have handed in our checks and taken 
off our hats ard composed our decent limbs in a space of two feet by three, 
to listen to some new comedy, or mark the début of some new comedian or 
comédienne, is due to the meddling of thisunvenerable old wretch! But for 
him, to wit, how entirely charmed [ should have been with Mr. Wallack’s 
last prize, Miss Louisa Howard, well and deservedly known in London as 
“‘ pretty Louisa Howard!” For very pretty she is, and this prime merit in 
woman at once enlisted my good will for her. She has very expressive eyes, 
and a face admirably adapted for the stage, at once strongly marked and lady- 
like. Her features are mobile, and yet the countenance has a most absolute in- 
dividuality of character, an individuality as absolute as that of Miss Laura 
Keene herself. Nor does Miss Howard's acting disappoint the expectations of 
intelligence, sentiment, and spirit, which are awakened by her appearance. | 
saw her first in the ré/e of Lady Gay Spanker, in “‘ London Assurance.” “ Lon- 
don Assurance,” as everybody knows, is an upholsterer’s play. Its first success, 
like that of the modern spirits, was a success of tables and chairs. It was a 

glorification of the idea quizzed by Dickens in “ Nicholas Nickleby.” The 
** real pump and two real washing-tubs” of the Crummles Theatre Royal were 
expanded by Mr. Bourcicault into ‘‘a real drawing-room, with real tapestry, 
carpetings, and real ormulu tables.” {[ don’t mean to say that real accessories 
ought not to be introduced on the stage ; but I have no strong regard for tinsel, 


tion I hope it will be inferred that my admiration of the play of “ London 
Assurance” does not amount to pesitive infatuation. 

No! the characters of that play are not such characters as you, or I, or any- 
body else, ever met with in London life, or in rural life, or in any sort of life 
whatever. Conventional crime and conventional virtue, conventional love and 
conventional fan, have been carried by Mr. Bourcicault to their ‘last re- 
sults’ in this engaging work. Dazzle is an impossible young man, and per- 
haps for this reason, Mr. Wallack’s personation of that character struck me as 
less incongruous than I had anticipated it would be, with his years. The 
spiritual improbabilities and unreality of the réle are so great, that one thought 
little of the physical improbabilities of the representation. And Mr. Wallack 
was very spirited, and carried things off quite d /a macaroni of the old school, 
in the manner ef that marvellous class to which Yankee Doodle thought him- 
self fairly admitted when, having come to town upon a little pony, he had stuck 
a feather in his hat, just as did Charles James Fox on his return from Paris in 
the “ green and salad days” of his rakish youth. 

Mr. Walcot too was the most am using of impossible attornies ; and if there 
could be a lawyer who would go about soliciting kicks, and perpetrating blan- 
ders at the same time, Mr. Walcot’s Meddle would be quite a type of sucha 
character. Infactitisso g a piece of acting, that one is almost tempted 
to believe the part possible and natural. Higher compliment have I none to pay 
Mr. Walcot than this ! 

1 wish I had half so high a compliment to pay Mrs. Hoey. But how can I 
pay Mrs. Hoey any compliment at all, when truth compels me to say that if her 
role had not been an impossible one as it’ was written, it would have become so 
in her acting? Indeed, Mrs. Hoey, if you do not beware of the melodrama and 
the “ Hatchet of Horrors,” you will find all your taste in dress (which is exceed- 
ingly commendable) and all your beauty, and all your unquestionable talent, will 
not save you from the sorrowful criticism of all who love the proprieties snd the 
probabilities, as the Welsh Sir Hugh would have said, ofthe stage !—An observa. 
tion which I make with most cordial pain,but which brings me back very felici- 
tously tojMiss Louisa Howard! Forthough Miss Louisa Howard has no melodra- 
matic faults ; though she is one of the most easy and ladylike actresses I have re- 
cently seen; though she is quite capable of presenting and preserving in man- 
ner, and in voice, the tone proper to the best comedy, she has decided conven- 
tional faults of carriage and gesture. She will not let herself be graceful ac- 
cording to the lawsof Nature, but insists upon twisting her pretty neck into 
inconceivable airy postures, and moves her head in arcs of over-bewitching 
persuasion, and in a general way developes herself beyond what is reasonable, 
or agreeable. More retenue, more facility, less effort, and to sum up all in one 
phrase, (and that unluckily a French phrase,) a less pronownced management of 
her person,are the things most lacking to Miss Howard's success in reaching and 
filling the niche which waits to be occupied in our histrionic temple ; and as she is 
in every way qualified to adorn that niche, I do sincerely hope that she will take 
these hints in good part, and guage their value by her good sense ,without regard 
to the traditions in which she may have been trained. I have praised Mr. Wal- 
lack’s Dazzle---but I have no doubt I should have praised still more Mr. Broug- 
ham’s performance of that role, had he been called to fill it, while the part of 
Sir Harcourt Courtly would have perfectly become Mr. Wallack’s years and 
person and inimitable style of acting. Tosee Mr. Wallack as the. Scholar in 
“‘ Erasmus” is to think of the theatre as it was in the days when poor dear 
Charles Lamb, (peace to his soul! and if that be a popish word, let the Know- 
Nothings make the worst of it!) used to think the drop-curtain the gate of 
Paradise. Were those days really so much better than ours? The Theatres 
were not so good as ours ; the actors were, I suppose, better ; but how much of 
the charm that hangs about the names of Liston and the rest doubtless belongs 
to the musical voice which has most genially commemorated their mirthful or 
their pathetic powers! A subtle snbject for a disquisition that might lead us 
up and down through many a flowery path, and past many a pleasant space of 

green and sunshine ; but I will not follow it, for if I do, how can I find room to 
tell you what a very bad play Mr. Burton brought us this week, all the way from 
Boston? And I must find room to tell you this, not because | am glad the play 
was bad, but because it was bad in a way which I particularly detest,and because 
it is Mr. Burton’s third offence. Yes! for the third time, Mr. Burton has been 
aiding and abetting in the murder of the most respectable members of New 
York society. ‘ ‘Tis ill playing with edged tools” forsooth! No doubt! but 
it is worse playing with 6/wnt ones: and nobody can know how blunt edged 
tools can be made, till he has been to Chambers street in search of social satire. 

I positively will not give any synopsis of the plot of this third “ Comedy” 
of ‘“‘ High Life in New York,” for the plot is like the Knife-Grinder’s story, 

* Story, God bless you! I have none to tell, Sir.” 
But I will say that Mr. Burton did more than justice warranted, in making a 
character out of a caricature. He should have left the play to present itself 
in its unrelieved flatness, that it might receive its due damnation from an ex- 
hausted and eye-weary audience. Perhaps I am not overbold in saying that 
two things a play of society should have, movement and verisimilitude ! 

Well ; in the matter of movement to what shall I liken “ ’Tis ill playing with 
Edged Tools.” Ah! I have it! Two acts of this play transpire in the draw- 
ing room of a merchant, through whose vast Gothic window you catch a view 
of—why of course of ‘ Union Place!” and just in front of the well-known 
church you see an omnibus, whereof the driver has just recognized the fourth 
tug at his leg by an impatient passenger, and so has hauled up his miserable 
beasts. Forever, through two acts (representing for aught I know ten years of 
time) that passenger tugs, that driver hauls up, those horses are thrown on their 
haunches. And just so much of movement as that omnibus exhibits, just so 
much of movement has the Comedy itself! 

And for verisimilitude ? There is a banker going to breakfast, and his sister- 
in-law who breakfasts with him, and his wife who has breakfasted alread y: 
And the sister-in-law appears in full walking-dress, and the wife in evening 
costume, very much decolletée! And just so nearly as these costumes represent 
the usual morning costumes of ladies who inhabit the vicinity of Union Place, 
just so nearly do the morals and the manners depicted in the comedy of “ ’Tig 
ill playing with Edged Tools” resemble the morals and the manners of civi- 
lized Americans in this year ef our Lord eighteen hundred and fifty-six, and 
in the metropolis of the Empire State of New York! 

Whereof the excuse perhaps may be found in the fact that the Comedy of 
+?’Tis ill playing with Edged Toola” is simply a translation froma French 
Play, (not by Scribe,) which is known by the style and title of “‘ La Passion 
Secréte,” and which (according tothe N. Y. Herald) was first produced at 
Paris on the 13th of March, 1834! HAMILTON. 





Giliuary. 


Tue Ricut Hoy. Sir Henry Portincer, G.C.B.—A large portion of 
our readers, especially those who are connected with the East by per- 
sonal or professional ties, will learn with regret the news of the death of 
so experienced and able a servant of the Crown as Sir Henry Pottioger, 
an event which occurred at Malta early on the morning of the 18th inst., 
in the 67th year of hisage. Sir Henry, who was born about the year 
1789, represented, like the Duke of Wellington, an ancient English fa- 
mily which had been settled for some generations in Ireland. 

The subject of our present remarks, went to India as a cadet in 1804, 
and at an early age attracted the attention of the civil and military au- 
thorities there by his energy, information, and ready administrative 
powers. During his long sojourn in that country he was employed in 
almost every branch of the public service. So high was the Opinion 
formed of his talents by Lord Auckland, the Governor-General of India, 
that when that nobleman was raised to the Earldom, and General Keane 
to a Barony, in December, 1839, after the Affghanistan campaign, Ma jor- 
General Pottinger was raised to the Baronetage. Sir Henry returned to 
England in 1840, having established a deservedly high reputation ; and 
it cannot be a matter of surprise that he found no difficalty in obtaining 
further employment. In the year 1840, as is generally known, differ- 
ences connected for the most part with the opium trade broke out be- 





and I owa I should be happy if I could hope never again to see four purp'e-glass 


tween this country and the Emperor of China. Accordiagly, early in 








1841, Sir Henry was selected by Her Majesty’s Government to discharge 
the office of a mediator, and was ordered to proceed to China as Eavo 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, for the purpose of adjusting 
the matters in dispute. 

The sequel of our war with China is too well known to need recordin 
here ; it is enough to say that the military and naval operations of the 
British forces at Canton and Amoy, which were captured in the same 
month, were well supported by the arts of diplomacy, and that the geniys 
and far-si ghtedoess of Sir Henry Pottinger contributed in no slight degree 
to bring to a successful issue our protracted hostilities with the Crafty 
Chinese. The result of these operations, as all our readers are aware 
was to throw open a commerce with 330,000,000 natives, and the terms of 
the treaty with which the war was concluded in 1842. As soon as the 
news of this treaty reached Eagland, Sir Henry was rewarded for his sor- 
vices with the Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath ; he was subsequently 
appointed Governor and Commander-ia-Chief of the island of Hong-kong 
which post he held from April, 1843, to tbe spring of the following year. 
when he returned te Eagland. In May, 1844, he was sworn a member of 
the Privy Council, and a pension of £1500 a-year was settled upon him 
by a vote of the House of Commons. In September, 1846, he was again 
chosen for active service, being appointed to the Goveruorship of the Cape 
of Good Hope, in succession to Sir Peregrine Maitland, and dischargeq 
that office with great address and energy through a very troubled period, 
until September, 1847, when he was relieved by the present General Sir 
Harry G. W. Smith, G.C.B. Ia 1847, he went again to India, the scene 
of his early services, and held the post of Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Presidency of Madras until the year 1854, when he finally re- 
turned to England. In November, 1851, he was promoted to the local 
rank of Lieutenant-General in India. In every relation of public and pri- 
vate life, the name of Sir Henry Pottinger has long commanded the re- 
spect and esteem of all who have beea brought into connexion with him. 
—Abridged from the Times. 

Sir Hype Parker, Bart.—We regret to announce the death of Sir 
Hyde Parker, who died on the 21st ult., at Government-house, Devenport, 
shortly after his arrival from Lisbon in H.M.S. St. George. Sir Hyde 
who born in 1785, was brother of the late Sir William Parker, whom he 
succeeded in 1830, and grandson of the Admiral Sir Hyde Parker who de- 
feated the Dutch at the Doggerbank, in 1781, aod who being shortly af- 
terwards appointed to command naval forces in the East Iudies, sailed in 
the Cato, and was never heard of after leaving Rio Janeiro, where he put 
in for water. Capt. Parker, aide-de-camp to Major-General Eden, com- 
manding the Western Districts, succeeds to the baronetcy. Captain Par- 
ker is the youngest brother of the gallant Captain Hyde Parker, who fell 
in the service of his country shortly after the commencement of naval 
operations against Russia. 


Mr. Neewp, M.P., F.S.A., F.L.S.—Mr. Neeld, of Grittleton House, 
Wilts, died on the 24th ult., at his residence, in Grosvenor-square. The 
deceased had represented Chippenham, Wiltshire, ou the Conservative in- 
terest, since 1830. He was brother-in-law to Captain Boldero, the other 
member for the borough, and brother to the member for Cricklade. He 
was married in 1831 to Lady Caroline Mary. the eldest daughter of the 
late, and sister to the present, Earl of Shaftesbury. 


In London, the Hon. George O'Callaghan, third son of the late Baron Lis- 
more, aiid brother of the present Viscount Lismore. He was a man of consi- 
derabie literary attainments, a poet and a musician, and for many years a dis- 
tinguished member of the beau monde.—At Chapel-Hill House, Isle of Thanet, 
Archdeacon Hollingworth, D.D.—At Lymington, Hants, Edward Glover, Esq., 
formerly of H. M.’s 53d and 59th Regts._-At Edinburgh, Sir Alexander Bur- 
nett, Baronet, of Leys, Kincardineshire, aged 66.—In London, Capt. W. Ward, 
formerly of H.M.’s 35th Regt.—At Nantes, Peter de St Rémy, Esq., Dep. Comm. 
General --On his passage from Malta to Marseilles, Rear-Admiral Symonds.— 
In Grafton-street, Catherine, Countess of Pembroke, in her 73rd year.—R. 
Worthington Roberts, late Surgeon-General in the Artillery.-At Putney, of 
apoplexy, Sir Rupert Dennis George, Bt., C.B., late Secretary of the Colony of 

ova Scotia.—At Llanvorda, in the county of Salop, the Right Hon. Sit Hen- 
ry Watkin Williams Wynn, K.C.B., G.C.H., formerly H. B. M.’s Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Copenhagen, aged 73.— 
In the Crimea, John Seagram, Lieut. 17th Regt. 

Arup. 

The Crimean Military Commission had not commenced its sittings on 
the 26th ult. General Sir G. Berkeley takes the place of Gen. Sir 
Thomas MacMahon, whose state of health will not permit his attendance. 
—-Viscount Dupplio, brother-in-law to the Duke of Beaufort, has retired 
from the 2nd Lite Guards.—For some time past the proof guns and mor- 
tars at Woolwich have been fired by means of the galvanic process, 
which was introduced experimentally some time back. The discharge of 
the various pieces in succession takes place regularly, and with much 
greater rapidity and precision than by the former system.—Orders have 
been received trom England to collect in the Crimea all the bodies that 
can be found of the officers of the Guards, and have them interred at 
Cathcart’s hill—The Scots Fusileer Guards are to have a corps of pipers, 
to consist of one piper-major and six pipers to each battalion. Their 
dress will be similar to that of the 42d Highlanders, but it will .be some 
little time yet before they will appear ia the front of the regiment, as it 
requires time to organize them.—Late accounts state that ill-health will 
prevent Lord Seaton presiding over the Military Commission above-men- 
tioned. General Sir Alexander Woodford is to take his place. 


Wak-DeparrMent, Marca 25.—5th Drag Gds; Capt Garrard, 95th Ft, to be 
Capt, v Henley, whoex. Scots Fus Gds, Bvt-Col Pringle, h-p Unatt, to be 
Capt and Lt-Col, v Buchan, who ex; Lt and Capt Aitchison to be Capt and 
Lt-Col, b-p, v Pringle, who ret; Capt Rous, 90th Ft, to be Lt and Capt, b-p, v 
Aitchison. 3rd Ft: to be Capta, w-p: Lieuts Coussmaker, v Ross, dec; Side- 
bottom, and Wainman. 15th Ft; Bvt-Maj Wingfield to be Maj, w-p, v Bvt-Lt- 
Col Cuthbert, who ret; Lt Price to be Capt, w-p. 41st Ft; Lt Fitaroy to be 
Capt, w-p, v Bvt-Maj Graham, Sub Rank. 63rd Ft; Lt Paterson, 80th Fs, to 
be Capt, b-p, v Carter, pro. 96th Ft; Lt Whiteside to be Capt, w-p, v Lam- 
bert, dec. 

Pasi Srarr.—Surg Mostyn, MD, 2nd WI Regt, to be SlaffSurg Sec 
lass. 

Brevet.—Lt-Gen Repington, C B, to be Gen. Byt-Lt-Col Cuthbert, to be 
Col, rank hon. Maj Christie, 80th Ft, to be Lt-Col. To be Col: Lt-Col Irwia, 
h-p, S0th Ft (Assist Qtmr-Gen, Kilkenny. ) 


a 


Navy. 


Tue British Freet.—A fleet of screw gunboats, nearly 100 in oum- 
ber, is now in commission at Motherbank, of which each is of sixty-horse 
power, and averages nine knots an hour. These “hornets” are armed 
with 68 and 32 pounder pivot-guns, and 24-pounder brats howitzers. The 
three principal divisions belonging to the divisional ships (4/giers, 91, 
Capt. Codrington ; Colossus, 81, Capt. Keppel ; and Brunswick, 81, Capt. 
Yelverton) have their mastheads respectively painted red, white, and blue. 
The possession of this terrible force cannot be too highly estimated. No 
line-of battle ship could be safe at 1000 yards range, and, owing to their 
light draught of water (four and six feet,) they could force their passage 
through the most shallow of the enemy’s creeks; besides which their 
68-pound shells would tell at 4000 yards upon a ship or arsenal. There 
are, at the least, another hundred all but completed, and about to be 
commissioned, the whole of which will be reviewed in connection with 
liners and frigates, at Spithead, by her Majesty on or about the 10th April. 
There will be also at that period a new dxseription of screw- gun dispatcb- 
vessels, equally elegant and powerful. These beautiful specimens of 
British naval architecture have been built in the Government and private 
yards ; they will average a speed of sixteen knots an hour, aud will 
mount tive of the heaviest pivot-guns. In addition to these there will be 
100 iron and wood mortar-vessels, of the most powerful build, each armed 
with a 13inch mortar, weighing five tons, besides half-a-dozen mortar- 
frigates (old 42s converted). To sum up, then, England is prepared with 
—line-of-battle ships, 42; heavy frigates, 56; corvettes, 123 ; gua-boats, 
220; mortar-vessels, 100 ; troop-frigates, 10; transports, 310 ; total, 891 
Nearly the whole of this gigantic force is composed of screw or paddle- 
box ships, besides an immense reserve.—London paper, March 29. 


The Devastation, 6, paddle sloop, is about to leave England for the 
Cape of Good Hope.—It is rumoured that Capt. Sir Robert M’Clure, the 
celebrated Arctic navigator, will have the command of the White Sea 
squadron this year, if there be one.—The Devastation takes out Comm. 
Agnew to relieve Capt. Nolloth in the command of the Frolic, 16, on the 
Cape station. 

ApPoiNnTMENTS.—Commrs: E Chambers, acting, to Driver, 6, at Sheerness, 
v Gardoer, invalided. Lieuts: J R D Cooper ta Vigilant; A W Gillett to Os- 
prey, 4 scr st gun vessel; CC Mitchell to Alacrity, do; GC F Palmer to Con/ct, 
8, at Devonport; C O B Hall to Royal William, 120, guard ship of ordinary, at 
Devonport; D E Orr, addl to Victory.—Surgeons: M Walling to Gatton, lt, 
floating battery, Mediterranean station. - 

Royat Marines.—Capt P H Ussher ret on f-p to be major, rank hoa. First 
Lt W K Ireland to be capt; Sec Lt Gardner to be first lieut. 
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New Books. 


At Howe axp AproaD, 0k THINGS AND Tuovucuts iy AMERICA AND 
Evrors. By Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Boston. Crosby, Nichols & Co. 
—There are few persons on this Ccntinent, at all conversant with litera- 
ture, who are at the same time unacquainted with the writer of these col- 
lected fragments. Not that the acquaintance is always of the same kind, 
or leads to the same sort of feeling in regard toher. Quite the reverse. 
Some study her profoundly, and eet ber up as one of the lights of the 
age ; others—who think, notwithstanding, that they know all about her— 
would not for the world be caught in communion with her, basing their 
antipathy to the individual on their thorough detestation of the whole 
race of strong-minded women. If the former carry their adulation to an 
absurd extent, it is clear that the latter manifest the paltriest prejudice, 
and are losers of much sound enjoyment and much profit into the bar- 
gain. In the freedom of certain religious and certain political opinions, 
Jet fall here and there by Madame Oseoli’s singularly honest pen, we find 
some things that startle us,and some from which we dissent in toto. 
Shall we for that reason refuse our tribute of admiration to the truthful, 
enthusiastic, hopeful, loving spirit that prompts and pervades so many of 
her fine suggestive thoughts? Shall we refuse to share her bitter scorn 
of conventionalism, subterfuge, and oppression? Shall we decline to sun 
ourselves awhile in the light of her cultivated intellect, or be reluctant 
to sympathise with her generous impulees and instincts? Decidedly not ; 
let others do as they please. 

This duodecimo of 460 pagea is divided into four parts, much of it 
having originally appeared in the correspondence of the WV. Y. Tribune. 
The first part carries you to the Western Lakes and their surroundings, 
though the discursive mind of the Margaret Fuller of the days in which 
it was dashed off would not tie her closely down to any locality or any 
period. It is not all Mackinaw and Indian life.—The second, and bulkier, 
part is made up of letters written from Europe, mainly from England, 
Scotland, Paris,and Rome. Being at Rome during the Revolutionary 
period of 1848-49, and an intent and personally interested watcher of the 
effort then made to shake off the galling yoke of Papal dominion, the 
aoccunt of the progress of events herein is perhaps the most graphic one 
ever published, though the reader will of course make due allowance for 
the writer’s state of exaltation, and for the too flattering picture drawn 
by her of Mazzini and some of his associates. The third part contains a 
few private letters ; and the fourth is devoted to a brief record of this 
large-hearted woman’s melancholy end, and to a collection of tributes to 
her memory. It will be remembered that she was lost by shipwreck, 
with her husband and child, in July, 1850. 

A loving and admiring brother has executed the painful yet grateful 
task of editing theee “remains.” The manner in which this is done calls 
for no remark, save one ; and we make it, because it illustrates a turn of 
mind by far too common everywhere, but especially prevalent amougst 
what are called “superior people.” This gentleman has the audacity to 
print these subjoined words, in reference to his sister’s mournful death. 


__ These form a sad but fitting close to a book which records her European 
journeyings, and her voyage to a home which proved to be not in this land 
where were waiting warm hearts to bid her welcome, but one in a land yet 
freer, better than this, where she can be no less loved by the angels, by our 
Saviour, and the Infinite Father. 


The cool assurance, with which God and man are here assimilated, is in the 
vilest taste, to say nothing of its manifest impiety. 
Memorrs or Richarp Cumperiann. Written by Himself. Phila- 
delphia. Parry & Mc Millan.—Those, who like to study the manners 
and character of the past century, will find something of it reproduced in 
this ponderous volume, in which Cumberland the dramatist, author of 
“ The Wheel of Fortune,” “ The West Indian,” and other pieces, has 
told his own story from 1732, the date of his birth, to 1806, five years 
before his death. He is by no means deficient in self-esteem, a sine gua 
non, one would think, for authors of autobiography. But he comes into 
contact with many men of eminence in his time, and so far as he contri- 
butes to a more intimate knowledge of them must be admitted as a wel- 
come writer. He is a pleasant narrator too, and chit-chat runs glibly 
through his pages. His journey to Spain, as a confidential agent of the 
government, affords opportunity for much agreeable description ; and the 
whole style of the book is in marked contrast with the smart, antithetical, 
strained, and piquant manner, affected now by almost all who rush into 
print. If Cumberland’s position as a dramatist be too slight to interest 
us very profoundly, we may recommend him as “a picker-up of unconsi- 
dered trifles.”” The volume is an octavo, with a sort of old-fashioned 
look about its type and arrangement, in keeping with its subject-matter. 
Traian Sights anp ParaL Prixciptes, SEEN THROUGH AMERICAN 
Srecracies. By J. J. Jarves. New York. Harpers.—Thrice, within 
& Comparatively recent period, bas this author been before the public. 
His first book, “ Art-Hints,” we liked excessively ; his second, “ Parisian 
Sights,” took less hold upon us ; but his third, this present one, re-in- 
states him completely in our good graces. The title is fantastic, and 
Perbaps implies more than it fuJfis ; for it is only in isolated parts of the 
volume, that the baneful influence of Roman Catholicism upon the wel- 
fare of Italy is discussed : nor are these portions the most original. It is 
as an observant, intelligent, and lively guide and critic, that we have 
found the greatest pleasure in Mr. Jarves’s company. We are glad to 
meet him once more on the ground that he has studied long and compre- 
hends well, more especially when he rambles through the grand galleries 
Pes palaces wherein are treasured the marvels of ancient and medieval 

Amongst our literary extracts elsewhere, we place a very amusing 
sketch of the wearisomenees and annoyances incidental to an effort to 
“ do’’ the choicest of the environs of Naples, in one single day’s excur- 
sion. When our readers have laughed ever it, they must go to Mr. Jarves 
himeelf for enjoyment of bis more serious matter.—The pages of this book 
are crowded with wood-cuts. The localities, thus laid before the eye, are 
more familiar than the incidental groupings and fac-similes of costumes. 

Annvat or Scientiric Discovery : For 1856,— Edited by D. A. Wells, 

Boston. Gould & Linceln—A auodecimo of nearly three hundred pa- 
ges, recording the progress of the Age in natural philosophy, mechanics, 
chemical science, and all varieties of the useful arts. As a book of refe- 
Tence, it has great value ; as a mass of entertaining information, it may 
be read with pleasure from end to end. As to what the perusal may sug- 
gest in the way of serious reflection, we find ourselves unconsciously won- 
dering whether we are not doomed some day to become mere automatons. 
So much is Nature changed, stimulated, or superseded by the inventors 
and patentees around us, that we shall presently be unable to live and 
Move and have our bein g, unless provided with the latest discoveries. 

Tue Risk or tae Dutcn Rervsic: A History.—By John Lothrop 
Motley. New York. Harpers.—There are reasons, which it were su- 
Perfluous to point out, why New York should receive with lively interest 
the three volumes above-named. And from such investigation as we 

have been able to bestow upon them, we incline to helieve that they will 
ya hed 1? an attention here, beeause they relate to Holland and 
ollanders; we believe that they will be generally read and greatly 





admired. Without passing deliberate j i 
: judgment on Mr. Motley, in regard 
one essential qualities whieh ge to make up the historian worthy of | 
ney We must confess that we have found much in him to admire | 
Greatly, from the mere liserary point of view —In the meantime, as some 


of our readers may be curious to know how the London press speaks of 
another American candidate for honours in this difficult walk of letters, 


we give below a critical notice from the Leader of the 8th ult. | 


The Dutch had not been recognised as an independent nation before | 
they undertook the conquest of insular Asia. While the Spanish Crown | 
still claimed them as subjects, the Spanish fleets were eclipsed, and while 
the empire of Spain was ehaken in the West, that of Holland began to 
rise in the East. In the remote Archipelago of Asia, to which the courage 
and the genius of William the Silent pointed, as the last refuge of the, 
Hollanders from the alternative of despair, Houtman and bis saccessors 
created-a circle of rich colonies that Spain and England envied, and | 
these adventurers pursued their enterprises in the Indian waters before 
the conflict at home had ceased, before Leyden had been restored, or the 
traces of blood and fire had been obliterated in Haarlem. But the spirit 
of the people was not displayed in Asia alone, though their native bor- 
ders were, for half a century, menaced by the Spanish arms, though, after 
thirty years of terror, they had to endure fifty years of insecurity. When 
Mr. Motley writes the second half of his narrative, it will be less dramatic 
than the first, but it will not be less instructive. It will exbibit the res- 
toration of an exhausted country, a nation in which not a family had es- 
caped the general sorrow, preparing the prosperity of a happier genera- 
tion— building new cities, founding new colonies, establishing a powerful 
navy, giving to the low and narrow provinces of Holland and Zeeland 
European rank and historical renown, creating the spice trade by sea, 
and, unhappily, perpetrating in the East crimes of as deep a dye as it 
had avenged in the West. 

Mr. Motley bas searched the whole range of historical documents ne- 
cessary to the composition of his work. He bas, in no place, spared him- 
self the labour of minute and critical authentication. In a warm and 
varied style, deepened occasionally by the use of strong lights and sha- 
dows, he narrates the epic story of the victory obtained over the empire 
of Charles the Fifth by the fortitude of the emall Netherlands nation, 
driven by oppression almost to frenzy, but never to despair. It was the 
law of the Ripuarian Franks, that when a free woman married a slave, 
she was to be presented with a distaff and sword. If she chose the dis- 
taff she was condemned to perpetual bondage ; if she chose the sword, she 
was to strike her husband dead, and claim her liberty. Thus the Hol- 
landers, thriving in their servitude, had to choose between the fair cities 
that had enriched them, and the freedom that had been alienated by 
Spain. They preferred to be free, and, for years, gave up their industry 
and their wealth, and struggled for independence in the midst of unut- 
terable calamities. 

The History of Terror would be a ghastly but an instructive book. It 
should present a comparative view of the epochs in which rulers have 
sought to pee opposition by cruelty. Among these, the epoch of 
the Inquisition in Holland would be one of the most appalling, exhibiting 
cities devastated until neither life nor chastity remain, men torn to shreds 
by engines of torture, women set apart in hundreds to adorn the final tri- 
umph of the siege, and then to perish in agonies of shame and affiction : 
children scourged to death for having learned heterodoxy in monosylla- 
bles, the labours of ages destroyed, and cultivated lands given back to 
the sea, to promote the glory of a Church, and to feed the pride of a king. 
On the other side, the Hollanders inflicted upon themselves worse than 
inquisitorial agonies for the sake of free thought and free speech ; and, 
to resist an imperial tax, taxed themselves to tenfold its amount. This 
beroic conflict is described in all its variations by Mr. Motley, who has 
drawn upon a number of independent sources, the elphantine folios of 
Bor, twenty-eight Dutcb, Flemish, Spanish, and Italian chronicles, the 
reports of the Venetian ambassadors, the correspondence of the Orange 
Naseau family, the documeatary outlines of the Hague, Brussels, and 
Dresden, and the unpublished histories of Pontus Payen, Renom de 
France, and Pasquier de la Barre. With these full but conflicting records 
under his hand, he has constructed a systematic and copious history, 
abounding in merits and defects, in graces, concei(s, and frivolities. Thus, 
some of his chapters are headed severally, “‘ A Mortal Combat and Fatal 
Triumph,” “ The First Whirlwind,” “Blood Shed and Spared,” “ Pru- 
dent Philip,” “A Tenth Penny and a Model Murder,” “The Antwerp 
Fury ripens the Ghent Concord,” ‘‘ The Under Side of the Cards,”’ ‘* The 
Outlaw’s Return,” “ Sterile Conferences and Teeming Intrigues,” and 
“ Watchful William.” These are puerilities. It is well for Mr. Motley 
that bis book is composed with more judgment than his “ Table of Con- 
tents.” The picture of the massacre of Antwerp is effective :— 


torical and literary characteristics, which entitle it to more than an ephe- 
meral reputation. 


Other English papers laud Mr. Motley more highly still.—The work is 
brought out in three volumes octavo, and with all the typographica! and 
mechanical care may that befit so dignified a publication. 


Fine Arts. 


CrimeaN Puotocrapas., Williams, Stevens, Williams & Co.—These 
enterprising caterers for the artistic taste of the public have just added 
an attractive novelty to the many attractions of their establishment. 
Framed and hang upon the wall of a large room, they have now on exbi- 
bition the extensive and varied set of Photographs taken by Mr. Fenton 
in the Crimea. They consist of portraits, incidental acenes, and localities 
that will be ever memorable ; the|whole bringing one, as it were, face to 
face with the besiegers and the siege of Sebastopol. Considerable time 
should be spent in the examination, for they are worth more than a hur- 
ried glance. 

Of the personages thus familiarised, we may mention Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, General Codrington, Omar Pacha, Lord Raglan, Sir Harry Jones, 
Sir De Lacy Evans, and Marshals Peliesier and Bosquet.—Of the groups 
and incidental views, those that most interested us were, several of the 
interiors of the Redan and Malakhoff, Mr. and Mrs. Duberley, the Chas- 
seurs d’Afrique, “ Lt.-Col. Hallewell—day’s work over,” a group at Head 
Quarters, the Valley of the Shadow of Death, a Quiet Day in the Mortar 
Battery, the Council of War at Lord Raglan’s, and half a-dozen at least 
of the views of Balaklava. Indeed it is almost invidious to make a se- 
lection.—There are some Photographs also by Mr .Robertson ; and these, 
though not equal in an artistic sense to Mr. Fenton’s, comprise sites per- 
haps better chosen.—Ca the whole, the series is well worth a visit. 


General Jackson; A. Humpotpt. Vew York. Goupil & Co— 
Two engravings, each in a style differing as widely from the other, as the 
character and pureuits of the American soldier-politician differed from 
those of the German philosopher and naturalist. General Jackson figures 
in a large life-size coloured lithograph, which is probably a good like- 
ness; at least it is not halfso repulsive as the customary portraits of 
the Chief, which represent him with as much cast iron in his physique, 
as we believe there was in his morale.—Baron Humboldt is shown to us 
in a small and very highly finished line engraving, from an original 
painted at Berlin in 1852. 





New Music. New York. Horace Waters.—Mr. Waters is active in, 
providing for the wants of the vocalists and pianists of the city: he has 
just published half-a-dozen new pieces. Five of these are songs, and 
pretty enough in their way—the Bird’s Complaint, by Benjamin Jepson ; 
I never can be thine, and the Glance of Love, composed by Eliza Va- 
lentini, the words of the latter by Miss Fanning Read ; the Blind Or- 
phan Boy, Ballad by T. Wood ; and Beyond the River, the words by 
John H. Pixley. The remaining piece is a set of Popular Quadrilles, by 
James Bellak. The low price at which they are all issued corresponds 
with the modern system of printing and publishing for the million. 





A GREAT ROMAN CATHOLIC SALE. 


The sale by auction of the entire effects of the central mansion and of 
the two Roman Catholic Colleges of St. Peter and St. Paul, at Prior 
Park, near Bath, having lasted for 16 days, was brought to a conclusion 
on Tuesday evening. Financial embarrasements led to the breaking up 
of this celebrated establishment; and the importance, maguitude, 
unusual character of the auction has bad an effect in quarters where the 





In front of the famous Exchange, where in peaceful hours, five thousand 
merch ants met daily to arrange the commercial affairs of Christendom, there 
was a determined rally, a savage slaughter. The citizens and faithful Ger- 
mans, in this broader space, made a stand against their pursuers. The tessel- 
ated marble pavement, the graceful cloister-like arcades, ran red with blood. 
The ill-armed burghers faced their enemies clod in complete panoply, but they 
could only die for their homes. The massacre at this point was enormous, the 
resistance at last overcome. 

Meantime, the Spanish cavalry had cleft its way through the city. On the 
side farthest removed from the castle, along the Horse-market, opposite the 
New-town, the states dragoons and the light horse of Beveren had been posted, 
and the flying masses of pursuers and pursued swept at last through this outer 
circle. Champagny was already there. He essayed, as his last hope, to rally 
the cavalry for a final stand, but the effort was fruitless. Already seized by the 
panic, they had attempted to rush from the city through the gate of Eeker. It 
was locked ; they then turned and fied towards the Red-gate, where they were 
met face to face by Don Pedro Tassis, who charged upon them with his dra- 
goons. Retreat seemed hopeless. A horseman in complete armour, with lance 
in rest, was seen to leap from the parapet of the outer wall into the moat below, 
whence, still on horseback, he escaped witb life. Few were so fortunate. The 
confused mob of fugitives and conquerors, Spaniards, Walloons, Germans, 
burghers, struggling, shouting, strik'ng, cursing, dying, swayed hither and 
thither like a stormy sea. Along the spacious Horse-market the fugitives fled 
onward towards the quays. Many fell beneath the swords of the Spaniards, 
numbers were trodden to death by the hoofs of horses, still greater multitudes 
were hunted into the Scheld. Champagny, who had thought it possible, even 
at the last moment, to make a stand in the New-town, and to fortify the Palace 
of the Hansa, saw himself deserted. With great daring and presence of mind 
he effected his escape to the fleet of the Prince of Orange in the river. The 
Marquis of Havré, of whom no deeds of valour on that eventful day have been 
recorded, was equally successful. The unlucky Oberstein, attempting to leap 
into a boat, missed his footing, and oppressed by the weight of his armour, was 
drowned. 

Meantime, while the short November day was fast declining, the combat still 
raged in the interior of the city. Various currents of conflict, forcing their 
separate way through many streets, had at last mingled in the Grande Place. 
Around this irregular, not very spacious square, stood the gorgeous Hotel de 
Ville, and the tall, many-storied, fantastically-gabled, richly-decorated palaces 
of the guilds. Here a long struggle took place. It was terminated for a time 
by the cavalry of Vargas, who, arriving through the street of Saint Joris, ac- 
companied by the traitor Van Ende, charged decisively into the mélee. The 
masses were ieeken, but multitades of armed men found refuge in the build- 
ings, and every house became a fortress. From every window and balcony a 
hot fire was poured into the square, as, pent in a corner, the burghers stood at 
last at bay. It was difficult to carry the houses by storm, but they were soon 
set on fire. A large number of sutlers and other varlets had accompanied the 
Spaniards from the citadel, bringing torches and kindling materials for the ex- 
press purpose of firing the town. With great dexterity, these means were now 
applied, and in a brief interval, the City-hall, and other edifices on the square 
were in flames. The conflagration fled with rapidity, house after house, street 
after street, taking fire. Nearly a thousand buildings, in the most splendid 
and wealthy quarter of the city, were soon in a blaze, and multitudes of human 
beings were burned with them. In the City-hall many were consumed, while 
others leaped from the windows to renew the combat below. The many tortu- 
ous streets which led down a slight descent from the rear of the Town-house to 
the quays were all one vast cenflagration. On the other side, the magnificent 
cathedral, separated frem the Grande Place by a single row of buildings, was 


lighted up, but not attacked by the flames. The tall spire cast its gigantic | 


shadow across the last desperate conflict. In the street called the Canal au 
Sucre. immediately behind the Town-house, there was a fierce struggle, a hor- 
rible massacre. A crowd of burghers, grave magistrates, and such of the Ger- 
man soldiers as remained alive, still confronted the ferocious Spaniards. There, 
amid the flaming desolation, Goswin Verreyck, the heroic margraye of the city, 
fought with the energy of hatred and despair. The burgomaster, Von der Meere, 
lay dead at his feet ; senators, soldiers, citizens, fell fast around him, and he 
sank at last upon a heap of slain. With him effectual resistance ended. The 
remaining combatants were butclered, or were slowly forced downward to per- 
ish in the Scheld. Women, children, old men, were killed in countiess num- 
bers, and still, through all this havoc, directly over the heads of the strug- 
gling throng, suspended in mid-air above the din and smoke of the conflict, 
there sounded, every half-quarter of every hour, as if in gentle mockery, from 
the belfry of the cathedral, the tender and melodious chimes. 


Mr. Motley possesses the faculty of description and the faculty of nar- 
ration ; but his style is enfeebled by amplification. It is iuveterately 
voluminous, it overflows the subject ; it beats in froth upon the Zeeland 


coasts, and breaks over the dykes, as though it were the Germmn Ocean, | 


By sharpening his diction, Mr. Motley will gain a qualification 8s an his- 
torical writer, in which he is at present deficient. The breadth and 
freedom of panoramic painting are not inconsistent with that “copious 
brevity,” at which Gibbon aimed. Mr. Motley, because the surface is 
large, scatters the details, and, at times, amasses pages Of unimportant 
miscellauea. But, it wou!d be unjust to confound a tendency with a habit. 
His practice is to write with care and poiut, though, where be floats 
upon declamation, it is in stirring episodes, where declamation is least 
required. Allowing for venial defects, however, the work poscesses his- 


influence of the auctioneer’s hammer is seldomexperienced. The “ view- 
ers’ were to be numbered by thousands, and the pecuniary result has 
been highly satisfactory. 

The sale commenced with the books, of which there were above 1,000 
lots. The private purchasers were many, and the trade of London was 
represented by Messrs. Nutt, Stewart, and Quaritch : that of Bristol, by 
Messrs. Kerslake, Lasbury, &s. The two most valuable lots, however, the 
Bollandist Lives of the Saints, 54 volumes folio, were knocked down for 
£115 to the Rev. W. Maskell, formerly of Exeter, but now of Clifton. 
Altogether the library produced between £1,200 and £1,300, many of the 
rarest works being purchased for Downside, Stoneyburst, and other Ro- 
man Catholic colleges. 

The sale of the gorgeous vestments, furniture, and church plate of the 
bishop’s chapel attracted a large attendance of dealers in works of art 
and antiquities from London, Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, Dublin, and 
other parts. The representatives of many of the Roman Catholic estab- 
lishments and of the nobility and gentry of that communion were also 
among the bidders for the choicest lots. The altar and tabernacle were 
sold conjointly, and, after a very close competition, were purchased for 
£60 for Mr. Herbert, of Lianarth-court, Monmouthshire. The bishop’s 
throne sold for £9 10s., and an organ, by Bishop, for £75. Several lots 
of ecclesiastical vestments realized prices varying from £29 7s. to £4 4s. 
Among the church plate was a splendid chalice, described in the catalogue 
as unique. It dates from the 16th century, is silver-gilt, and bears seven 
enamels of exquisitely minute finish, depicting the Last Supper, the 
Agony iu the Garden, the Crucifixion, the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, 
and three other sacred subjects, each of which is a gem. The height of 
this beautiful work of art is 11 inches ; it was sold for £69 6s. 

Another prominent feature among the church plate was a wear yd 
formed and elaborately chased silver-gilt monstrance, enriched with di- 
amonds, rubies, pearls, opals, emeralds, sapphires, and other precious 
stones, which was knocked down for £88 4s. But the most costly orna- 
ment was an ostensorium, an article intended to receive the consecrated 
wafer on days when high mass is performed bya bishop. The recepta- 
cle is of glass, from which radiates a halo, the rays of silver gilt, and in- 
laid as well as the triangular supporting shaft with costly and beantifal 
gems. The entire work is nearly 5 feet in height. It was designed by 
Bernini for the high altar of St. Peter’s at Rome, was executed by Sciletti 
and Gelpi, and is studded with upwards of 500 precious stones. This os- 
tensorium is as gorgeous asit is tasteful ; the cherub masks which adorn 
the shaft are admirably introduced, and a work iu metal more beautifal 
in every respect can hardly be imagined. it was purchased for Stoney- 
barst College for 500 guineas. Some ivory crucifixes, admirable speci- 
mens of carving, brought respectively £16 5s. 6Gd., £12 103, £7 17s. 6d., 
and £7 15s. 

Some of the best of the paintings at Prior Park were sold some years 
ago to stave off an earlier difficulty of the establishment, and those which 
were left were not for the most part of ahigh clase. The greater number 
represent either saints of the Roman or the early church or scriptural 
subjects. Four heads, attributed to Francisca Herrara, St. Ambrose, St. 
| Jerome, St. Gregory, and St. Austin sold respectively for £46, £16, £13, 
| and £34, A small head of St Anne, brought 25 guineas. The altarpiece, 
| however, was the great feature of the collection. Isis by Vandyke, the 
| Crucifixion being the subject. The Saviour on the cross is represented 
| with consummate skill, his countenance having the dignity of Diety 
' combined with the resignation of man. Mary Magdalen embraces the 
feet of her Divine Master with an expression and attitude of the profound- 
est grief; the Virgin and the other Mary fill up the other side of the 
composition, their eountenances suggestive of intense sorrow. This lot 
sold for the comparatively small sum of 450 guineas. The statuary, coins, 
and bronzes fetched moderate prices. Altogether the sale realized about 
£7,500, which we have reason to believe is more than £3,000 above the 
sum guaranteed by the auctioneers, Messre. Rainey and J. Cookley of 
Bath.— London puper, March 14. 


———————- 


AUTHORS AND MANAGERS. 


| ** * In 1831, be (James Kenney) was invited, by the then manage- 
, ment of Drury Lane, to furnish an adaptation of Victor Hugo’s Hernani, 
‘which had been strongly pressed upon them as a highly effective play. 
He produced, in consequence, The Pledge, or Castilian Honour ; but 
the result disappointed all parties. The version is ably executed. The 
' play pleased, but did not attract, although well acted, and lauded in the 
| papers. The author, in an indignant preface, complains that the parsi- 
mony of the managers (Captain Polhill and Alexander Lee), together 
with much unnecessary delay, and some underhand hostile agency, de- 
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every chance that might have operated in his favour. 
tract is amusing and iuetructive. He saye:— 


_ who may happen to proceed to m é 
taroagh the for first, or by a shorter cut, will there find the Geseription 
of a scene, some of the exuberant magnificence of which may certalaly, 
without much injury to tbe action, be retrenched. But he will owe 
that it is a night-scene—tbat night is its essential feature—that it indi- 











The ex- | of a circle, estimated by angular measurement. For a pendulum thirteen | the ends of long light rods round and round with extreme re 
| feet long, a beat of two degrees would measure a small fraction more | the circumference of wide circles. The weight that 


' than five inches of absolute extent. This, therefore, serves to give a very 


is. The intelligent mechanic who bas endowed this swinging pendulum 
with its vibratory life, assured me that if it were set swinging in this se- 


| date way, without any maintaining power being attached to it to keep it 
| in movement, being merely left to its own devices and tae simple influ- 


cates moonlig ha e dispersin —_ i e vitation-pull, it would, nevertheless, continue its 
ight— i ispersing of a masquerade—tbat the dia- | ence of the arth’s gravitation-pull, , 0 ’ 
— at eet os ‘ies yh to its being night, to the rising moon, | regular beat for nearly twenty-four hours before it lost its count and came 
? ’ 


ha dreams, falling dews, &c. 
aS ree if be be a dramatist, his horror—to hear that only at four 
o’clock on the day previous to our first represention, I discovered by ac- 
cident, that the scene which was to stand for this was 4 common-place 
villa, producing an effect of peoetey sunshine. Everybody else having 
left the theatre, I remonstrated with the carpenter, wbo told me that it 
was to no purpose ; that the scenes which had been originally prepared 
for me bad been otherwise applied ; that they had made the best ebift 
they could; and that their eld stock could positively supply nothing 
nearer to my intentions. By means, however, of the exertions of Mr. 
Wallack, avd Mr, Wilmot, the prompter, this extraordinary negligence 
was repaired, and a satisfactory scene substituted. 

“In the fifth act will also be found allusions, numerous, emphatic, and 
important, to a black domino ; of that act, this black domino is the theme 
and argument. Black it must be—‘ black as Erebus. Mr. Macready 
required my presence in the wardrobe for my opinion as to some parts of 
his dress. I attended him, and the points in question being settled, my 
eye fell upon an isolated domino. It was blue: it does not, therefore, 

ougbt1,concern me. An afterthought, however, oecurred, on recol- 
lection of the sunshine scene. It was as well to inquire. I did to. It 
was for Mr. Macready in the fifth act. ‘ For Mr. Macready!’ said I. There 
is come mistake in your orders; that is to be a black domino.’ ‘It is no 
mistake,’ said Mr. Palmer, the keeper of the wardrobe, ‘ but there is no 
such thing in the stock.’ ‘What then?’ I rejoined, ‘as it is absolutely 
indispensable ; and were it not so, as it is too late to alter my dialogue, 
could you not hire one?” ‘ We have strict orders,’ added Mr. Palmer, 
‘to go to no expense for this play.’ ‘Then,’ said I, ‘1 will spare your 
half-crown, and send in one from the first maequerade warehouse. Mr. 
Palmer concluded by saying, that rather than 1 should be so treated, he 
would take that responsibility upon himself. He did so, and at the ha- 
zard, it appears, of the manager’s displeasure, the black domino was at 
length provided. ‘ a agiad 

“The risk Mr. Palmer took upon himself in the case of the domino, 18 
not the only favour I owe to that gentleman, he having supplied, from 
his own private property, the armour worn by my staunch friend Cooper, 
as the King, who in vain tried to obtain for his majesty in the earlier 
scenes even a decent dishabille. ’ ae 

“The term of my perplexities, however, hai now arrived, and a criti- 
cal trial of my patience it proved. Excited prejudice staring me in the 
front, and impatient zeal for a worthier post trampling hard upon me in 
the rear, with tbe laurel prepared for him, and the condemned nightcap 
for me, I was at last jostled into the presence of my judges, whose verdict 
goon added another to the many proofs I had received of their unfailing 
justice and generosity. This verdict was confirmed universally by the 

ress ; and even such journals as had been betrayed, I know not how, 
ae sneers at my importunity and presumption in forcing the play upon 
the theatre, made me in their reports more than amends for their error, of 
which this statement will, I trust, altogether convince them. Iam also 
bound to thank all tbe actors for their loyal and brilliant exertions on 
the day of trial, which banished from my mind every feeling but that of 
charity for the past, and better hopes for the future.” 

In this instance, Kenney bad good cause for complaint, as authors of- 
ten have, yea, and managers too, wher they are led into the payment of 
large sums in advance, upon expectations as unsubstantial as the visions 
conjured up by the magic wand of Prospero. Authors, actors, and ma- 
nagers, incessantly and alternately find fault with and condemn each 
other. The three estates contrive to produce discords, and live in a per- 
petual state ofantagoniem. This form of government is not peculiarly 
characteristic of the dramatic microcosm, but is equally typical of the 
larger world, of which the theatre presents a faithfully reflected minia- 
ture.— The Dramatic Writers of Ireland. 





THE BROBDIGNAG CLOCK. 


In the chief city of the empire of Brobdignag—where, of course, every- 
thing is done upon a Brobdiguagian ecale—they have recently been build- 
ing a new palace for the use of the wise men of the nation, when they 
meet in deliberation upon the nation’s affairs. There is one gate in this 

ace intended for the particular entrance of the monarch, which is I 
Beart know how many hundred feet high—it makes ordinary mortal heads 
dizzy only to look at it—and close by the side of this gate they are now 
putting up a clock case, which is by and by to admonish Brobdignagian 
eyes in the matter of time. This clock-case is made after the good old 
fashion whieh came in soon after Adam, and which you, kind reader, are, 
I am sure, familiar enough with. I daresay you have seen half-a dozea 
such clock cases within the last hour—the long stiff parallelogram body, 
with the square-cornered hydrocephalic protrusion above, out of which 
stares the round imperturbable face, with the eye that never blinks when 
it looks at you, and with the flat features that never mean anything else 
bot minutes and seconds whenever you may look at them. Such, then, 
is the mode of the new piece of furniture that has been added to this Brob- 
dignagian palace. The face of the clock case is twenty-two feet across, 
and the case itself ie so tall, that it will make even long necks ache, 
when they bow the wrong way, to pay their devotions to the divinity 
with the scythe. The only thing that is peculiar about the case itself, in 
addition to its size, is, that it is intended to be as lasting as itis large ; 
it is made, not of wainscot, nor of mahogany, but of firm and solid 
stone. : 

Chancing, a few days since, to be walking down one of the chief 
thoroughfares of the capital of Brobdigaag, where I was on a short pas- 
aing visit, this huge clock-case for the first time caught my eye some half 
mile off, peering up above the house-tops and chimneys of the neighbour- 
hood. Now, I have had rather a mechanical turn from boyhood, and 
have always delighted in the doings of levers and wheels ; so the idea 
came upon me at once that I must be true to the old traditions of my 
early life. and see how these things were managed in this city of the 
giants. Having, therefore, instituted the necessary inquiries, and found 
that the vitals of this borological monster, although organised, were 
at present undergoing a sort of probationary trial in a neighbouring place 
of retreat, I wended 4 way thither, and having made good use of the 
Englishman’s admitted privilege, I very soon established a free-and-easy 
relation with the chief guardian of the mechanism, and, under his cour- 
teous and intelligent guidance, gained access to what I wished to see. 

The temporary accommodation which has been provided as a sort of 
purgatorial residence for this future dweller in the palace, consists of lit- 
tle more than a large shed divided transversely, by means of a floor, into 
an upper and lower apartment. In the lower of these apartments, various 
insignia of the clock-making craft are scattered about; but at one side 
there descends through the floor, from above, the bob of the monster, 
swinging gently toand fro. This, as the reader is aware, is a very im- 
portant constituent of the apparatus, although the only portion that is 
visible in these lower regions : upon the behaviour of the swinging pen- 
dulum mainly depends the accuracy of all time-keeping mechanism of 
large size. Some persone, indeed, bold that a clock is nothing more than 
a train of wheel-work, adapted for counting the beats of a swinging pen- 
dulam : this is not strictly true, but, nevertheless, the pendulum here is 
well worth while pausing to contemplate. 

It is really a very weighty concern. Its bob alone weighs six hundred 
weights: its rod of suspension is fifteen feet long, and is of compound 
constfuction, to compensate for the disturbance of length caused by varia- 

tions of atmospheric temperature, that arch unsettler of terrestrial affairs. 
The rod is really composed of a tube of iron, carrying the bob below, 
ahd attached at the top to an outer tube of zinc ; the two tubes being so 
proportioned to each other in length, that the one expands downward just 
as much as the other expands upwards, upon accession of warmth. This 
augsive pendulum swings from side to side once every two seconds. Its 
length is fixed for this rate of travelling ; but the uninitiated observer is 
atfirst greatly surprised to notice how very small the distance is through 
which it swings. Impressed with the idea that a good, bold, downward 
rush would be a great help in giving force of movement, and therefore, he 
supposes, steadiness, he beholds with wonder this huge mass of metal 
dawdling lazily backwards and forwards through a space of only a very 
few inches, notwithstanding the length of its suspending rod. The fact is, 
that breadth of sweep introduces an element of irregularity and imper- 
fection into the movement of a pendulum, and hence all mechanics who 
concern themselves with the construction of very accurate time-measures, 
do all they can to restrain this chief auxiliary of their labours witbin 
dignified movements and restricted excursions. The pendulum of a clock 
should never sweep in its beat through more than an arc of two degrees 


What, then, will be his | to a stand. 


Ascending to the upper apartment by means of a rude flight of steps, I 
entered upon the region of cranks and wheels ; these, however, presented 
themselves before me in a very compact phalanx, and, if the truth be told, 
also in a very unlooked-for guise. A sort of long black mangle, with its 
fly-wheel multiplied into a series of three, all cogged and toothed at the 
circumference, was the only object I could discover. The top of the pen- 
dulum.rod came evidently up into some sort of cloze connection with the 
mangle, for I could see it joined thereto by a short strong spring, and 
swaying to and fro slowly at its side ; but none of the wheels moved ; 
they were all as fixed and stationary as if the mangle was waiting for 
some hand to come and set its machinery in operation by turning a winch 
or crank. Whilst, however, I was looking on, a good deal puzzled at the 
stillness, all at once the wheels seemed to have taken a new fit into their 
spokes and teeth, without the arrival of any hand to help them. The 
stillness changed into general movement—whirr, whirr, whirr ; cogs rat- 
tled among cogs, and iron rims ran round amongst iron rims; then clink 
—all was fixed and motionless again. The active fit had been a very 
transient one; it had endured less than balf a beat of the heavy bob 
down stairs; still this transient fit had duly and orderly advanced the 
business of the machine. The meaning of the proceeding was simply 
this: on the ground that there could be no object in having the band of a 
clock up 220 feet high in the air travel continuously on, when a good 
telescope would be required to make its progress perceptible at all, it had 
occurred to the artist who planned the machine, that it would be better 
to cause the hand to make a leap, which could be there seen at certain 
convenient intervals, so that the leap might really mark some determinate 
instant in the hour. 

It was clearly better that the observer should be absolutely sure of his 
time every half-minute, than that he should be uncertain about it through 
the entire minute. The arrangement has consequently been made, that 
this leap shall be taken by the hand of the clock at the lapse of each half- 
minute. During fifteen beats of the long two-seconds’ pendulum, all ex- 
cepting itself, and one or two small parts connected with its top, stands 
still ; but then, by the last of the fifteen beats, a detent is freed : the wheels 
whirl round, and the minute-hand makes its jump, to stop again in its 
new position, uatil another fifteenta beat starts it once more. Each half- 
minute jump of the end of the long eleven-feet hand will be seven inches 
in length ; the dial of the clock will be so vast that there will be fourteen 
inches on its face between every contiguous pair of minute-dots; the 
hour figures themselves will be nearly seven feet asunder. At the dis- 
tance of 220 feet below, thisseven-inch jump of the extremity of the hand 
will be distinctly observable, even to ordinary eyes ; and ordinary men, 
when they see it, will set their watches, and go on their way rejoiciog 
that they can b2 punctual to even an instant, if they are so inciin-d. 

But the feature which proved to me the most interesting ia this levia- 
than clock remains to be told. A peadulum would be alone a sufficient 
time-keeper, without any maintaining power being adapted to it to con- 
tinue its movements, if there were no extraneous force at work tending 
to weaken, and finally to stop its swing. It would go on, when once 
started, beating seconds or double seconds, as the case might be, for 
mooths or years, and would only need wheel-work to be connected with 
it as a counter of its vibrations, to save the personal trouble of having a 
living reckoner constantly watching and doing the same thing with his 
eye. But there are two mischievous powers which conspire tv prevent 
this result : little particles of air are constantly crowding themselves in 
the way of the swinging bob, and have to be vigorously pushed out of its 
path ; and little particles of metal, or roughnesses, are constantly pre- 
senting themselves where the pendulum-rod is hung at top, and scratching 
or scraping themselves against it, although the workman has done his 
best to make the two conjoined surfaces as smooth as tools can effect. In 
ordinary clock-work, these retarding interferences are overcome and com- 





peneated for in this way: a heavy weight is wound by a cord upon a barrel, 
and is left there suspended, pulling the barrel round to unwind the cord 
from it, and get back to the ground; but this barrel is connected with 
the train of toothed and notched wheels, so that it can only get round 
just so fast as they permit. One of these wheels has its teeth fixed so, 
that a piece of metal, connected with the top of the pendulum, and shaped 
something like the claw of an anchor, projects on each side between two 
of them ; then, as the pendulum swings from side to side, these anchor- 
like projections, or pallets, as they are called, alternately strike into and 
free themselves from the notches on either side of the wheel. The swing- 
ing of the pendulum regulates the rate at which the wheels are allowed 
to go round ; but as the wheels are dragged round by the weight that is 
hanging on the barrel, the teeth of the wheel connected with the anchor 
of the pendulum give it a push as they are disengaged from its ends, and 
so communicates just as much moving power to the swinging part as it is 
deprived of by the opposition of friction. 

But here a difficulty comes into play: any little irregularity that af- 
fects the movements of the wheel-work, alters the force of the push that 
the teeth of the last wheel communicate to the pendulum, and £0 a varia- 
tion in rate isintroduced. In this great clock, however, a plan bas been 
pursued which leaves the mechanism free from this imperfection. The at- 
tempt has been made to give the push by the agency of a power that is, 
on account of its own intrinsic nature, absolutely unvarying. On each 
side of the pendulum rod, a sort of small metallic hammer is hung upon 
a peg. The swinging of the pendulum first draws out a little bolt, that 
stopped the turning of a wheel ; the wheel then goes round, under the in- 
fluence of the weight, lifting one of the little hammers, as it does so, un- 
til it is caught by another bolt. The hammer-head next falls by its own 
gravity, and strikes the pendulum rod just as it is in the act of descend- 
ing, communicating the force of its blow to quicken the movement ; the 
same thing is afterwards repeated on the opposite side of the vibration, 
and then again on the same side ; so going on alternately. But the blow 
that is given to the pendulum depends upon notbing but the force of the 
hammer, which is lifted up by the train of wheel-work, and then descends 
with a strength that is exactly proportioned to its weight ; but as this 
weight does not vary by the fraction of a grain, the blow never alters ; 
its push is unchanging, and always the same in amount. The wheel has 
three stops and cogs on it, and goes once round in three beats of the pen- 
duium, or in six seconds. This, therefore, continues without cessation ; 
the massive pendulum sways to and fro, and the little hammers above, 
hammer away on the sides of its rod. All very simple and natural, truly. 
But the strange part of the proceeding is the difference of the masses of 
the two agents that combine to defeat the conspiracy which is in force 
against the perfection of the machine. The bob of the pendulum, as has 
been stated, is a vast lump of metal of six hundredweights ; but the ham- 
mers that tap away on the sides of its rod are little strips of iron, weigh- 
ing probably some one or two ounces at the most. The elight tap every 
two seconds of this small fragment of metal is sufficient to keep the huge 
swinging giant up to his work. This beautiful contrivance—now techni- 
cally known as the gravity escapement—is of the highest importance in 
the practical applications of the science of horology ; for it is found that 
when it is employed, all the teeth of the several wheels may be rough, 


teeth under other arrangements. It removes the necessity, too, for em- 
ploying such heavy pendulums and weights as were otherwise needed, 
for the only object of these was the rendering the movements of the clock 
as independent as possible of trifling accidental disturbances. Neverthe- 
less, the great principle at the bottom of all even rates in clock proceed- 
ings, is to have plenty of length and weight in the swinging portion of the 


ing four hundredweights, goes thirty two times as well as a clock with a 
pendulum beating single seconds, and weighing half a hundredweight, 
all other things being the same. 

The reason why, in this leviathan clock, the pendulum bas been made 
so massive is, that there will be so much resistance occasionally offered to 
its moving parts: there will be four dials, of twenty-two feet diameter, 
on the top of its lofty case. The mere variation in the resistance of the 
wind, acting at the extremity of the eleven-teet long-hands in these seve- 
ral dials, would have been alone enough to have deranged considerably 
the swinging of a less solid and determined bob. A latge clock is really 
& very interesting object, in a philosophical light, when the matter is 


wound up by means of a cord rolled round a barrel; the weight bangs 
dangling and pulling at the barrel, in its natural desire to get down to the 
ground. A train of wheel-work, and a huge mass of swinging metal, are 





set to prevent ite doing so in haste, and, consequently, it makes the best 
of a hard necessity, and goes down slowly ; but, as it does so, it whirls 


gularity in 
, r keeps the lar 
| palace-clock going will be wound up probably some 200 feet, bat 


fifth act, either | good idea of how emall the swing of this bob, of bigh and grave dignity, in descending this 200 feet, it will make the extremities of the 


| four minute-hands—to say nothing of their hour-companions—sweep 
through a weary journey of some 45,000 feet—equivalent to some- 
thing like eight miles and a half. In these affairs, there is no crea. 
tion of power—it is all matter of fair barter and exchange: the thing 
| that carries round the bands of the large clock on the dial, is real} 
| the force of the men’s arms which wind up the clock. That force is hung 
| up for the time in the suspended weight, and oaly slowly escapes from its 
| imprisonment, as the weight descends, by slowly oozing out through 
| the ends of the creeping hands. A great effort is made in a short ti 


me 
to produce a slight effort extended over a long time; and, by the way, 
in the Brobdignag clock it is a great effort that is made, for the winding. 


up, which will be done once a week, will require more than half a days’ 
incessant turning of the winch to accomplish it. This vast labour will, 
however, be in a great measure required on account of the striking-ma- 
chinery that will be connected with the going part. 

Striking-machinery! and how do Brobdignag clocks strike? Why, of 
course, a8 giants should strike—with vigour and power. The bell og 
which the blow falls will be eight feet high, and niue feet wide, and wil} 
weigh fifteen tons—three times as much as the great bell of St. Paul's, 
The bammer which makes the blow will weigh four hundred weights, and 
its stroke will be equivalent to a gentle tap of a ton anda balf. Wo to 
the Brobdignag hand that attempts to arrest the Brobdignag notification 
of hours! The very teeth in the wheel-work of the striking- movement, 
when at rest, will be resisting the dragging of half a ton. As the wind- 
ing-up of this clock will of necessity occupy so long an interval, a very 
curious contrivance has been adopted to stop the winding, independently 
of all interference from the operators or atteodants, whilst the striking of 
the hours and quarters is in progress. The clock will take care, io this 
respect, to protect itself from accident and harm. 

Some curious readers will probably like to know that the ingenious 
and skilful maker of this Brobdignag clock is Mr. Dent, of the Strand, 
Few will need to be told that the palace which is to be its final destina- 
tion, although not final resting-place, is the palace of Westminster. 





Mustarp AND Perren—WWarwick Assizes, March 24. Emery vs, 
Peake.—This was an action against a clergyman for keeping a dog ac- 
customed to bite mankind. Mr, Bittleston aud Mr. W. H. Adams ap- 
peared for the plaintiff, Mr. Serjeant Hayes for the defendant. 

The plaintiff is a working gardener living at Aston, near Birmingham, 
and the defendant is the vicar of the same parish. On the 16th of March 
in last year the plaintiff was walking home, when he saw Mrs. Peake come 
out of a house where she had been visiting some sick poor. She was ac- 
companied by two dogs, who immediately flew up to the plaintiff and 
commenced an attack upon him, one before and the other behind. He 
defended himself from them with his hands for a short time, buat at last 
one of them bit him in the leg, a little way above the ancle. These dogs 
were produced in court ; they appeared to be of the Skye terrier or Dandie 
Diomont breed, and bore the characteristic names of “ Mustard” and “ Pep» 
per.” The plaintiff ealled out, ‘Oh, dear, Iam bit!” and the lady went 
up to him and expressed her sorrow for what had happened. The plain- 
tiff went home as well as he could, and then found that his leg had bled 
very much. He endeavoured at first to cure it for himself, but the leg 
got worse, and on the 30:h of March he was obliged to call in a surgeon, 
who found one deep sore and two smaller wounds in his leg, and who 
conténued his attendance for about two months. The plaintiff had for a 
long time been incapacitated for digging and gardening work, and up to 
the present time even his leg was not quite well. About three weeks af- 
ter the occurrence he called upon the defendant, and wished to cee him 
upon the subject of his accident ; but the defendant sent him out halt-a- 
crown, and refused to see him. Several witnesses were examined on be- 
half of the plaintiff to show that these dogs had previously attacked and 
bitten other people, and among others the butcher who served the de- 
fendant’s family, as well as his son, had been bitten at and had their 
trousers torn by the dogs ia the vicarage-yard, though their boots saved 
their legs, and these witnesses had made complaint to the defendant's ser- 
vants, 

Mr. Serjeant Hayes, in the course of his address to the jury, contended 
that there was no evidence upon which a jury could act either that these 
dogs were ferocious or that the defendant had any knowledge of their be- 
ing 80, or of their having bitten any one before; and he thought that, if 
a verdict should be found for the plaiatiff, it would produce the greatest 
consternation among the ladies on account of their favourite lapdogs. 
There were very few dogs against whom as strong a case for ferocity might 
not easily be made out, and indeed, against the whole race the charge 
had been made that “ dogs delight to bark and bite, for ’tis their natare 
to.” He should show however, that these were more than usually well- 
disposed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peake were examined as witaesses, and gave the dogs a 

general good character. Mr. Peake did not remember that he had ever 

heard any complaints of their having attacked any one ; but Mrs. Peake 
had heard of their tearing the butchers’ trousers. Other witnesses were 
also examined, who had not heard anything against the peaceable dispo- 
sitions of Mustard and Pepper. 

Lord Campbell summed up the evidence, and the jury, having re- 
mained in deliberation eome time, found a verdict for the plaiatiff.—Da- 

mages, £60. 

Mary’s Orrerrna.—You are well aware of the donations to the Bri- 
tish soldiery sent out from the fair sex in England, from the lowliest cot- 
tager to the very highest lady in the realm. Among the presents were 
some flannel shirts. One of these fell to the lot of Sergeant the 
other day (I am requested not to priat the name, but 1 know the man 
well); thie shirt he opened, and then, inside it, he discovered carefully 
pinned a lock of hair and the following letter, which I subjoin verbatim. 
The letter is directed thus :— 


“ This is for you And I 
hope it is A young 








man 
if not Give it tou won.” 
Inside, the words 1a1 thus: 


“My dear Friend,—I write those few lines to you hoping that they 
Cheer you A little. [ think you are dull, bat God will hulp you. Iam 
A young woman And I hope that you are A young man, this is my hire 
(ste. for hair) Keep it for My sake “ from * Mary. 

“ You are now lafing, it is bad writing.” 


So ends the letter. Neither county nor town is mentioned init. It was 
wafered, not sealed, and the stamp on the envelope is a “ forget-me-not.” 
The lock of hair enclosed is light brown in colour, and plaited in tbree, 
tied with blue and yellow silk thread. Who is Mary ?—Crimean Cor- 
respondent of the London Herald. 





Stix aout To Surerseps Corron —Peruars!—We hail with delight 
the announcement that a savant has just made so valuable a discovery in 
the art of preparing silk, that this article will become cheaper and more 





fairly considered. Let us see how it stands in this case. A weight is | 


common than cotton. Tais savant, it appears, one day having nothing 
else to do, began to think, which is wonderful for a savant, says Alphouse 
Karr—that there was bat one creature capable of produciog silk—that 
there was but one description of vegetable matter, that of the mulberry 
tree, fitted for that creature’s food, therefore the silky substance must lie 


just as turoed out from the casting, and the clock will nevertheless keep | Dot in the animal, but in the vegetable matter ; so at once the savant set 


better time than it would have done with the most perfectly finished | about (“ What! eating mulberries?” interrapted the gamin Prince Na- 


poleon, when the story was told at the Tuileries. He was rebuked by & 
regard supérieur, aud the story went on)—thé savant set about analyz- 
ing the composition of the mulberry leaf, and by boiling it to a thick 
paste has produced every descriptioa of silk in immense quantities. : 

I have seen several yards of it manufactared, and although wantiog & 
little of the gloss belonging to that spun by the worm, [ can pronounce it 


machinery. A clock with a pendulum beating two seconds, and weigh- | far superior to the finest foulard hitherto made. The price of the silk is 


five francs a pound when spun, being one hundred and twenty francs 
cheaper than that of the present day. This new method of procuring eilk 
will at once be adopted in all countries, as the mulberry can be grown in 
apy country, and requires scarcely any culture. The cultivation of this 
new branch of industry will do away entirely with that of cottoa.— Paris 
Corresp. Lond. Atlas, _ 

LUMLEY ON nis Legs Acaty.—We believe that we have sufilcient au- 
thority for announcing that the calamity at Covent-garden will not, in 
all probability, deprive London of its accustomed operatic season, am 
thas an attempt at least will be made for the restoration of the Gran 
| Opera to its ancient home in Her Majesty’s Theatre. It was on that 

stage that, with scarcely an exception, all the living celebrities, both of 
the opera and the ballet, earned their first laurels. The familiar names 
of Rabini, Grisi, Mario, Persiani, Tamburim, Lablache, Alboai, Lind, 
Sontag, Taglioni, Elsler, Cerito, and a host of others testify to the judg- 
ment and liberality with which Mr. Lumley wielded his sceptre. Not- 
withstanding the loss of nearly all his supporters, he maintained the pres- 
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i several seasons against the opposition of Covent- | 
ee a tag oe ba nae of a succession of powerful rivals. After | 
s short interregnum, we hear that the old régime is about to be restored. 
The litigation by which it was attempted to annul the lease of the thea- 
tre having terminated in favour of Mr. Lumley, many obstacles which 
seemed insuperable have been overcome, and, if we are correctly inform- | 
ed, the present season will witness the re-opening of Her Majesty s Thea- 
tre under the same management which for so many years maintained its 
character as the first operatic stage of Europe. We have no doubt that 
mavy of our readers will rejoice to hear that the opera is about to re- 
turn to its old abode in the Haymarket.—London Times, March 24. 





TaLLEYRAND’s TEARS.— 1832.—“ De Ros said, that in society lately the 
conversation turned on the horrid scenes which a field of battle presented 
on the following day. Talleyrand, who was present, deecribed that which 
he bad himeelf seen after the battle of Austerlitz, which field he visited 
from Vienna io a carriage with Marmont, soon after the victory. He con- 
cluded with saying, ‘ Marmont pleuroit 4 chaudes larmes, quant 4 moi je 
yous assure que cela ne me faisoit aucun effet.’ ” 

It is stated, however, that Talleyrand had been seen to cry.— 

“ Alvanley said, that he bad likewise once seen Talleyrand melted into 
tears, and the occasion of it was rather curious. A little more than a 
twelvemonth ago, in the House of Peers, the Marquis of Londonderry, iu 
the heat of a violent attack on the foreign policy of the present Whig ad- 
ministration, made some very personal allusions to the private character 
of Prince Talleyrand, which as ambassador to a foreign court be might 
have omitted. There was only one opinion on this subject in the House, 
and the Duke of Wellington rose immediately to protect bis veteran 
friend, finishing bis speech with many handsome compliments to the 
Prince on his great talents, and the eminent services which he bad per- 
formed on many occasions for the good of Europe. Alvanley went to vi- 
sit the Prince on the following day, and found him perusing the debates 
of the preceding night, and, though much hurt at the attack of Lord L., 
still more affected by the friendly intervention of the Duke. He express- 
ed his gratitude, in the warmest terms, while the tears ran down bis 
cheeks, and then added: ‘J’en suis d’autant plus reconnoissant 4 M. le 
Duc, que c’est le seul homme d’état dans Je monde qui ait jamais dit du 
bien de moi.’ ’— Raikes’s Journal. 
































Fa Ee a 
Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 381, sy J. B. or Bripport. 
BLACK. 
WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in five moves. 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 380, 
1 piebi b , K Kier 
. oO eb. to . 
2. Q to K 2ch. KtoBs.. — 
8. Kt to Q4ch. R tks Kt. 
4. Bto K 6 ch. R tks B. 
5. Q tks R checkmate, 
* If K tke B, or to B 3, White mates in four moves. a6 





To CorrEsPONDENTS.—M. S. As soon as your Problem is examined and 
found sound it shall make its appearance in public, provided always that it 
possess the necessary ingredients of beauty, complexity, and simplicity to ren- 
der it palateable to the taste of our rea ore. B.C., D. J., N. M., F.B 
cum multis aliis are again invited to respond to our call.—C. G.' We cannot 
with propriety advert to the Match by Correspondence, now pending ; any re- 
marks on the games before they are concluded would be a breach of decorum 
which it is our duty as well as our inclination to avoid — B.A. §. We cannot 
at present give you the information you desire. 


Chess Match, by Correspondence, between New York and Philadelphia. 
GAME No, 1.—(SICILIAN GAME.) GAME No. 2.—(SCOTCH GAMBIT.) 


N. ¥. White. Pata. Black. PHILA. White. 

1. Pto K 4. PwQBa 1. oe. —. 
2. PwQs. P tke P. 2. K Kt to B 3. Q Kt te B3. 
3. K Kttwo B 3. P to K 3. 3. Q4 Kt tks P. 
4. Q tks P. PE 4. Kt tks Kt. P tks Kt. 
5. a BtoQ B4, 5. KBtoQB4 Qto K B3 
6 K Bto 4 K Kt to K 2. 6. Castles. KBwQB4 
7. Q Kt to B 3. PtoQ4. 7. PtoK 5. Qw K B4 
8. P tks P. K Kt tks P 8 PtoQB3. P tks P. 
1 PB aes ances -  py44 K Kt to K 2. 
FE Beaks. ¥ 4 0. to Q 3. Qw K 3. 





aa From this point, we shall cease to set down the first ten moves.-@& 





Errects or FasHioNaBLE Bonnets.—An eminent medical gentleman in 
London, writing to a friend in Bristol, says:—I have to lament the 
great increase, among the female part of my practice, of tic-doloreux in 
the forehead, loss of sight, and great suffering in the ear, induced, I firmly 
believe, from the present absurd fashion of wearing bonnets on the neck, 
instead of the head. During the past month I have been in attendance 
upon two young ladies with the tic-doloreux in the forehead, and several 
others with similar complaints. It is high time that the frivolous bonnet 
of the present day should be done away with.”—Bristol Express. 





Tue Mormon Exopvs.—On Wednesday last, (says the Birmingham 
Journal of late date) an extraordinary scene was witnessed at the New- 
street railway station, Birmingham. A fine ship, the Enoch Trail, hav- 
ing been char tered to convey a cargo of Mormons to the United States, 
en route to their settlement in Utah territory, three hundred men and 
emg boys and girls, formed the contingent supplied by the Birming- 
: m district. They left by the half-past ten train. All seemed to belong 
o the working classes, and the proportion of the sexes was about equal. 
Many hundreds of their relatives and fellow-saints assembled at the station 
to bid them farewell ; and in epite of the efforts of an instrumental band 
to cheer the spirits of the females, some ver affecting scenes were wit- 
nessed. They sail to-day from Liverpool. There will be 900 on board. 


ATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—The 31st Annual Exhi- 

N P Bitton ot ee National Acotemy, waew open daily, from 9 A.M. to WU P.M., at 548 
roadway. between nee and Sprin itreets. 

me collection is feomned euelaioce original Works of Living Artists, which have never 


‘ore been exhibited in this City. 
Admission, 25 cents. Season Ticket, 50 cents. T. ADDISON RICHARDS 
‘ Cor. See’y. N. A. 





De™estic AGENCY, by Mrs. Green, 634 Broadway. 








AYOR’S OFFICE, New York, February 23, 1856.—Notice ts 
herevy giveu, that the *toilowing provisions of en wT nana pamed OF the Common 
Oonnes relative to pawnbrokers will be rigidly e: forced, ont that aw yb 
made for the violaiion of the ill be immediately sent to the Corporation lor pr 
wecution. = rer: a FERNANDO WOOD, Mayor. 


Sections 1, 2and 3. All persons exercising or carrying on the business of a pawnbroker shall 
obtain from the Mayor, under his hand and seal, a license for the same, and enter into a recog- 
nizance with two sufficient sureties to the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty in the sum of five 
bundred dollars, cunditioned for the due observance of all such ordi of the ¢ un- 
cil as may be in force respecting pawnbrokers at any time during the continuance of such li- 
cense 


Sec. 4. Every pawnbroker shall keep « book, in which shall be fairly written at the time of 
each loan an accurate account of the goods, article or thing pawned, the amount of money 
loaned thereon, the time ef pledging the seme, the rate of interest to be paid on such Joan, and 
the name and residence of the person pawning or pledging the said goods. article or thing. 

Sec. 5. Every pawnbreker shali, at the time of cosh loan, deliver to the person pawning or 
pledging any goods article or thing, a memorandum or note, rigned by him or her, containing 
the substance of the entry required to be made in his or her book, by the last preceding section; 
and no charge shali be made or received by any pawnbroker, for any such entry, memorandum 
or 


note. 

Sec. 6. The said book shall, at all reasonable times, be opened to the inspection of the Mayor, 

Recorder, Aldermen, Assistants and special justices for reserving the peace of the city of New 

York, or any or either of them, or of any person who shal! be duly authorized in writing for that 

— by avy or either of them, and who shall exhibit such written authority to such pawn- 
er, 





sec. 7. Every pawnbroker who shall violate, or neglect, or refuse to comply with -~ or 
either of the provisions of the fourth, fifth or sixth section of this title, shall for every such of. 
fence, for'eit and pay the sum of twenty-five dollars. 
. 8. No pawnbroker shall ask, demand or receive any greater rate of interest than twenty- 
five per cent per ancum, upon any loan not exceeding the sum of twenty-five doilars; or than 
seven per cent annum u any loan exceeding the sum of twenty-five dollars, under the pe- 
nalty of one buudred dollars for every such offence. 
Sec. 9. No pawnbroker shal! sell any pawn or pledge until the same shall have remained one 
year in his or her possession, and all euch sales shall be at public auction and not otherwise, and 
stall be made or conducted by such auctioneer as shall be approved of for that purpose by the 
Mayor of the city of New York. 
Sec. 10. Notice of every such sale shall be published for at least twelve days previous thereto 
in one or more of the dai'y newspapers printed in the ci-y of New York ; and such notice shall 
specify the time and place at which such sale is to take place, the name of the auctioneer by 
whom the same is to be conducted, and a description of the goods or articles to be sold. 
Sec. Lt. The surplus money, if any, arising from any such sale, atter deducting the amount of 
the loan, the interest then due on the same, and the expenses of the advertisement and sale, shall 
be paid over by the pawnbroker to the person who would be entitled to redeem the pledge in 
case no such sale taken place. . 
Sec. 12. No pawnbroker shall make any loan on the separate or divided part or par{s of any 
one article or thing, and which article or thing shall have been offered, entire or collectively, to 
him or her. by way ef pawn ge 
Sec.13 No pawnbroker shall, under any pretence whatever, purchase or buy any second- 
hand pay metals or ‘cloths, or any other article or thing whatever, offered to him or heras 
&@ pawn or ge. 

. 14. beni fl bee sa who shall violate or neglect, or refuse to comply with any or el- 

ther of the pro 8 of the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth or thirteenth section of this 
title, shall, for every such offence, forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred dollars. 





New York, 19th Jen., 1856. 


ENNISTOUN, WCOD & CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
acnouncement of their Glasgow House : 
Glasgow, Ist Jan., 185%. 

We bave this day oponed a branch of our house in London, under the firm of DENNISTOUN, 
CROSS & CO., to be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CROSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 
as resident partners. 
We take this opportunity oj stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN and Mr. ALEX. 
DENNISLOUN, Jun., sons of our Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now and 
bave been since ist January, 1864, partners of this house and all its branches. 


J. & A. DENNISTOUN. 





AMBEOCTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 

upon Glass, taken in one-fifth the time requir by es pes. Enamelied and 
sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. 


AneE Ter Thi IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
a (post r) 
ane J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


BLANCARD’S HOTEL, 


82 BROADWAY, CONNECTING WITH No. 45 TWELFTH STRERT, ONE DOOR 

trom broadway. The Proprietor respectfully announces that he still continues pre- 
pared to accommodate F amilies with Suits of Roc ms, (with Private Table.) and Single Gentle- 
men with fine airy apartments, with or withcut Board, on the plan of his former GLOBE HO- 
TEL, kept by him in the lower part of the City for upwards of ten years. 


F. BLANCARD, Proprietor. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, WINE MERCHANT, 
44 Beaver Street, New York, 
FFERS FOR SALE A LARGE AND WELL SELECTED STOCK OF WINES, PUR- 
chased previous to the failure of the vintages in Europe, with strict regard to their purity 
and intrinsic excellence. Purchasers will therefore be certain of procuring what is of sterling 
character and upon the most favourabie terms. 

Champagne.—Sillery Mousseua, Fleury de way” Ay, Verzenay, Cabinet Sillery, and 
Ay. @ d ‘Tich ; from the first houses in Rheims and Epernay. 

Bordeaux.—Grard Vin, Chatean Lafitte, Chateau Ma: gaux and Chateau Larose, with ex- 
cellent medium growths and table wines, of the vintages of 1844, 1846 and 1848, distinguished for 
their richnees and fullness of flavour, with fine natural bouquet. Also, Haut Sauterne and Cha- 
teau d’Ayquem of superior quality. 

Sherry.—Vino de Pasto, Amontilledo, Macharnudo and pure juice Sherries from the best 
vineyards uf Xeres, among which are dry and delicate as well as rich and fruity wine. 

adelra,.—Choice old Reserve and South Side of different vintages, possessing age, soft- 
ness and flavour. 

Port.—From the best vineyards of the Alta Douro in Portugal, rich, fruity and generous 
wine, with geod colour, from sweetness, »nd without too much astringency. 

ock.—Neusteiner, Braunberger, Hockheimer, Rudeshei and Steinb ,» With other 
growths of the vintage of 1246. 

Foreign Spirits.—Cognac Brandy of old importations of the vintage of 1 1818, and 
other years. ‘Five O.d Jamaica Rum imporied direct trom the London Docks, Holland Schie- 
— Schnapps, Choice Old Scotch Whiskey, very Old and Fine Flavoured Monongahela Whis- 

ey. 

















HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 


THE above beantifnl and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It occupies 
one of the most delightfal situations in the city, at the intersection of Broadway and Fitih 
avenue, Twenty-second st eet and Madison Square. 

The house will be kept on the American and European plan, having a Table d’ Hote, Restaur- 
ant, and Confectionary, &c., attached. The rooms will be let single or en suite, with or without 
board. The transient visitor will find every accommodation. and as a permanent residence it 
will be fourd one of the most delightful. 1ts situation is such that all the principal ferries and 
railroad depots can be hed by ib passing at all times. As a residence in the sum- 
mer it is unequalled. 

The undersigned assures bis friends and tke public that no exertion on his part will be want- 
ing to render bis guests comfortable. The botel bas all the modern improvements, and is fur- 
nished throughout with every regard to the ease, comfort, and luxury of its fee. 

FRANCIS RIDER, Proprietor. 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
A® Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 

IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met within 
this Market. $10 00 per dozen. 

OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 pergallon. $15 00 per dozen, 
Warranted 4th proof, as Imported. 

EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $1200 per dozen. 

**CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
ry this. $3 00 per gallon. 

ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00. 

LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALK, STILTON CHEESE, &c., 

For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New York. 


LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 


JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS. 
‘THE great perfection attained in the purification of Saleratus, places it high in demand amongst 

those consumers who prefer a pure and wholesome article. Its superiority over anything 
yet in use is acknowledged by all that try it, and its merits only need to be 
will take place of every other Saleratus in the market. It has 

DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 
tnat common Saleratus has, and is, therefore, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 
for the health of her children will not failto use it. Medical men unanimously admit that the 
excess of acrid alkali contained in common Saleratus, which being constantly consumed in bread, 
is very destructive to health. Itd ges the st h, secretes in the system, and is the cause 
of many afflictions that consumers are not aware of. But there is no danger in using the DIET- 
ETIU SALERATUS, it being free from all impurities, containing only the necessary qualities 
for raising, which is sufficient to prodace 
ONE EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 


of a better quality, from the barrel of flour, than can be obtained by any other process. It is 
much superior to Super-carbonate of Soda for making short biscuit, and all kinds ofcake. None 


will dispute this after trying it. 
Manufactured by JAMES PYLE, 114 Warren Street, New York. 


And sold by Grocers and Druggists generally. 











own, whence it 








P4595 AND. MUSIC.--We learn that HORACE WATERS, of 


. ORK, agent for the sale of many of the most celebrat 
pm tg geen Oy Melodeons, is offering then at prices which we cevies all who desire - 
die et ae . ee of He is also coting his large and well-known Catalogues of Mu- 
te the ees 0 : = the regular prices, and will forward the same free of postage. His of- 
Ce able oan yy ers and schools are of the most favourable character, all of which he will 
Gite ave kn A. @ letter wy having wisely adopted the cash sysiem. The Horace Waters Pi. 
some degre cof confidence } wedge J . We are enabled to speak of these instruments with 
—New York Evangelist om personal knowledge of their excellent tone and durable quality. 


ee 


ASCHALL’S FEVER & AGUE MIXTURK.—This efficacious 
failowing te hen ~2 ib Joma. ee approval of all who have experienced its virtues, The 
one omang mane eee we own in the literary world and to the readers ofthe Albion 
Britisn ConsuLate, Norroik V 
re roe tell me not to give any testimony in regard to the Bhs vel echonets 
<i ppets carve a 80 mingly. I not only do se willingly, but gladly, for I think it may be 
Thave pated phew da to have it generally known. ; ; . 
in many instences te triends wh oat 
ppd it to fail in effecty 
result. 





or several years ; but I have recommended the remed 
0 were suffering from Ague they ‘could not throw off, coat have 
a mg acure, in many instances a very few doses have produced 
0 
grity nod vprightse Kp pe ad to make use of this letter, and from my knowledge of your inte- 
and sincere with that of ‘acter, ome that all you do publish will be equally t-uthful 
To Mr Edward _ Moris, Philadeiphia ot faithfully G. P. R. JAMES. 
by HENRY HAVILAND. Bs Tee niladelphia, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, For sale 
niied States, Canadas, Provinces, ana Wat fiaeo™ and by Druggists generally in the 











Post Office Notice.—The Mail 
ro es 8 for CALIFORNIA le 
will close at this Office on MONDay, the as = yay - Toelock, a 
AAC 


V. FOWLER Postmaster. 


t Pr Epes e SaE 
P= MMe, Notice.—The Mails for RUROPE, per U.S. Steamer BALTIC, will close 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


’ 

DRINKER S OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
formed that mineral waters, under the name of ‘‘ Saratoga’’ water, and salts, under the 
name of ‘‘ Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing ‘‘Con- 
gest water, ke., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, m Congress down to 
itch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of CONGRESS Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Congress WATEK. fre- 
quently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes ecm | in serious permanent difficul- 
ties, by weakening the digestive pense and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—while ConGress WaTER produces nei- 
ther griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 
as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, isthe spring, which during sixty- 
three years past has bu iltup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the name of 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist worthless 
articles upon the public onthe strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, ina 
long series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, for on 

taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, 
in future refuse the genuine ConcRress WATER, supposing that they have already tried it. t 
is not @ sufficient guarantee ot its genuineness that it is in bottles and boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valuelessarticle and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; Duy only of those 
you can rely on—ConGress WaTER and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, as 
is the cork of every bottle of genuine ConcRress Water, viz: “‘ Congress WATER—O & W.)— 
if without these words, it isa valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratog® powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not iz 
even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
Gress WATER artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows: —** It is impossible to r the ingredients so asto make an article of eqnal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’? On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft tor the 
amount ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part of the world. Wee reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine Congress WATER only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 








Uffics on SATURDAY, the 26th day of April, at 10 


44 o’clock, A.M 
ISAAC %! 


FOWLER, Postmaster, 


tering of the cork brand, 
CLARKE & WHITE, 


‘TO PARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


OUR attention is called te the Manures manufactured by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., from 
the contents of the Sinks of New York City, and free from offensive odour, called 
POUDRETTE AND TAFEU. 
Poudrette is composed of two-thirds ja pe and one third decomposed vegetable fibre. Ta- 
fea is composed of three fourths night-soil end one fourth No. 1 Peruvian Guano. 

These manures are cheaper and better adapted for raising Corn, Garden Vegetables and Grass 
than any other in martet. Can be put in eontact with the ceed without injury, and causes Corn 
and is to Come Up sooner, ripen two weeks and yield one third more than other ma- 
purest, and is @ sure preventative against the Cut Worm. 

Two bbis. Poudrette or 100 ths. Tafea, wili manure an acre of Corn in the hill. Tafeu 1} 
eents per . Poudrette $2 00 per bbi , or $) 50 for any quantity over 7 bbis., delivered on boar: 
veseel or Railroad, free from any charge for package or cartege. A pamphlet containing every 
information, sent, postpaid, to any one sending their address to 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., . 

° = 60 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFPICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 
i oak ica 4 igh thus 000 se voc tude J0kdeten Hus /OR0O,000- 


oO* the 3d instant, the following gentlemen were aoa Directors of the Company, for the 
Annual Term :-— 








Wm. P. Palmer. Moses Taylor, L Denison. 
fami. F. Mott. James Colles. dney M 

Wm. F. Mott. Thos. W. Pearsall. Edwin D. Morgen. 
Wm. W. Fox Richard Tighe. Casw 

Rufas L. Lord Peter (onper. L. 8. Seuris. 
Thomas Barron. Henry Elsworth. Jonathan Thorne. 
Augustus H. Ward. John Steward, Robt. B. Minturn. 


And at a meeting of the Board of Dire: tors, held the following day, WM. P. PALMER, Esq. 
was unanimously re-elected President tor the ensuing year. 

This Company continues to insure against Loss or Damage by Fire, Stocks of Merchandise, 
Household Furniture, Buiicings, Ships m Port, and their Cargors, on favourable terms. 
ANDREW SMITH, Secretary. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS, 8OLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 


JALICS 4CO., Pesth, Hungary, bave in Store and in Bond a Large Stock of Superior 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ran from $3 50 
N 








ing Imperia! Tokai, Ruszti, Menest, &c.) at rom $10 to $50 


_ dozen—all of which 
to be pure and unadulterated. FREUND, 


LENT, & GROSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. 
T The Profits of 1855, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, are now 





in course of payment. 
rospectus, with rates and every information cen be had on lication at the Agency, 
. Lorin ed 44 WALL 8TR . . 
ROBT. 8, BUCHANAN. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 

AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 
Company.—C. R. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most complete, 4 
simple and efficient Gas M bine, adapted in all respects to the wants of private dwellings, pu 
lie and private schools, churches, colleges, tactories, founderies. hotels, watering poese, Se am 
well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by applying to C. R. ODWORTH 
& CO., No. 74 Wall-street, N. Y. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


mane sen ean 














SIMMS’ NEW WORE. 
REVOLUTIONARY AND BORDER TALES COMPLETE. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
UTAW. A Sequel to the ‘* Forayers.’’ A Tale of the Revolution. By Wm. Gilmore Simms. 
E With Illustrations by Darley. 12mo., cloth, $I 25. 
Recently Published, Uniform with the above. 
I. THE PARTISAN. Vi. THE FORAYERS. XI. BEAUCHAMPE. 
Il. MELLICHAMPR. VII GUY RIVERS. XII. CONFESSION. 
Ill. KATHARINE WALTON. VIII. RICHARD HURDIS. XIII. THE YEMASSEE. 
IV. THE SOOUT. IX. BORDER BEAGLES. XIV. SOUTHWARD HO 
Vv. WOODORAFT. X. CHARLEMONT. 
XV. and XVI. POEMS, Contemplative, Dramatic, &c., &c., with Portrait. 2 vols , $2 50 
POE'S WORKS—A NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
ARTHUR GORDON PYM. A Romance cf the Sea, with Stories of Humour, and a few 
Essays. By Edgar A.Poe 12m>. Cloth. $1. 
Also, a New Edition of 
POF’S COMPLETE WORKS. Witb a Memoir by Rufas Wilmot Griswold, and Notices of 
his Life and Genius by N. P. Willis and J. R. Lowell. In4 vols. Price $4 50. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


°98 AND °483 The Modern Revolutionary History and Literature of Ireland. By John 
Savage. Io 1 vol. i2mo, Price $1 00. 
MAGINN’S MISCKELLANIES. The Shakespeare Papers of the late Wm. Maginn, LL.D., 
(Vol. 3, of Miscellanies) A tated by Dr. Mackenzi In 1 vel., 12mo. Price $'. 
THE ODOHERTY PAPERS. Forming the first portion of the Miscellaneous Writings of 
the late Dr. Maginn. Annotated by BF Mackenzie. 2 vols., 12mo., cloth. Portrait. 
LILLIAN, AND OTHER POEMS. By Wintorop Mackworth Praed, Now first collected, 
l vol., 12mo. Price $1 00. 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. By Willisem E, Aytoun, Professor of Litera- 
ture and Belles gy 2 - ~ se of &dinburgh, aud Editor of Blackwcod’s Magazine, 
vol., 12mo., cloth, Price $1 (0. 
’ FIRMILIAN ; A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. Percy Jones (W. E. Aytoun). Price 50 cents. 
THE BOOK OF BALLADS. By Bon Gaultier. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
D. APPLETON & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
HAVE NOW READY 


PPLETONS’ CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY. Embracing a Series of Original Me 
A moirs of the most distinguished Persons of all times. Written for the Work by 








Prof. Fadie, D.D., LL.D. 
Prof. Ferguson. A M. 
Pref. Gordon, F.R.8.E. 
James Hedderwick. 
James A. Heraue. 

Prof. Creasy, A.M. Robert Jamieson, D.D. 
Prof Thomson, M.D., F.R.S. Ralph N. Wornum. 


American Edition, Edited by Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. With 600 Wood Engra’ ‘ 
One vol., royal 8vo., 1056 pages. Price, incloih, $4.0; sheep, $450; halt morocco, $5 00 ; 
half calf, $5 00; full calf, $6 00. 


Charles Knight. 
James Man: on, 

James McConnechy. 
Prof. Nicol, LL.D. 
Elihu Rich, 

Prof. Spaulding, M.A. 


Slr Archibald Cc. 
William Baird, M.D., F.L 8S. 
Sir David Brewster, F.R.S. 
James Bryce, A.M., F.G.8. 
Jobn Hill Burton. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Unlike the ordinary biograpbical dictionaries, it is not execnted by a dry plodder or a mere 
literary hack, but it is the fruit of the combined labour of some twenty of the most dietin 
li erarv men now living in Great Britain. each writing the articles on such nemes as hi 
rendered familiar to bim by the character of his studies. ’’—Buff»lo mercial. 

* The names of the most celebrated authors, architects, artists, composers, capitalists, drama- 
tists, divines discoverers, enginesre, jeasnalicts, men <n en ar Na novi 

inters, philanthropists, poets, polincians, savans, seulptors, men, travellers, voyag 
tna warriors of the day are bere to be found, with the leading circumstances of their eae 
corded.’’—*' Tt is a most valuable work of reference, and will doubtless have a large sale,’’— 
Boston Transcript. 

** The house of Appleton’s have earned for themselves the grateful consideration of the Ame- 
rican world of letters, by the republication, though in a greatly improved and enlarged form 
of the Cyclopedia of Biography re evtly published by Mr. Rich in ion. The American 
book is issued in a large double columned octavo volume of over a pages, and is alto- 

ether the best biographical dictionary, so far as a combination of completeness and convenience 
i sought, that we are acquainted with. It supplies an important want to literary men ef this 
country, and its merits will, we doubt not, be g y appreciated by ibe public.’’— Boston 
Atlas. 

“The typography of this work is on a par with its intrinsic merits, and numerous likenesses 
and other embellishments materially enhance its value. Every library, public and private, 
needs a standard book on this subject, and none will be found better adapted, either for the stu- 
dent or for popular use, than the work under review.”’—N. ¥. Saturday Courier. 

** The American edition of this work is very copiously and be.utifully illustrated with Por- 
traits, Birthplace, Tombs, and other memorials of the distinguished persons whose memoirs are 

iven, and the work is so thoroughly done that its popularity will soon become an accomplished 
t.”’—North American. 

“This is a beautiful volume ef 1,056 pages royal octavo, embellished with some 500 or 600 en- 

ravings, comprising Portraits, eee pees Tombs, and other m+ morials of distinguished men. 
The work is based on & recent ‘Englis publication, in which but little notice was taken of Ame- 
ricans. The present edition supp t deficiency ; and, in editing it, Dr. Hawks has followed 
the original plan of assigning particular classes of characters to such American writers as were 
best qualified, from their peculiar studies, to furnish good memorials of them.’’—Daily Times 
Philadelphia. . 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, NOS. 377 & 379 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING 
VALUABLE AND POPULAR WORKS : 
MARVEL’S, IK, Complete Works. 9 vols., 12mo............. 
HKADLEY’S, J. T., ere Works. 165 vols., 12m0.. 2... sccsces cee cece 
WILLIS’S. N. P., Complete Works. 11 vols., 12m0, .........000 ccencecees 
SHELTON’S, F. Ww. Complete Works. 4 vols., i ‘ 
DANA’S, R. H., Complete Works. 2 vois., 12m)... . 
MORRIS, G. P., Complete Works. 1 vol., 8vo.. 
KIRKLAND’S, Mrs. C. M., Writings. 4 vols. 
Rte = ee: —_ pore 3 rete, Se.» Son sulees® 56 
» H. W. Can . Greek and Roman ublics. vois., 12mo... 
’ MACLEOD’S, D., Life of Walter Scott. 1 vol., 12m0......,..0.-ecee 
’S, Prot. O. M., Lectures on Astronomy. 1 vol., 12mo........... 
. HUDSON’S, H. N., Lectures on Shakespeare. 2 vols.,12mo ..... 
. BARRY’S, P., Fruit Garden. l vol. (100 cuts)... 
. WHEELER’S, G., Homes for the People. 1 vol. (100 cuts)... 
. BRACE'S, C. L., Home Life, Germany and Hungary. 
. GEORGE'S, Mrs., Queens of Spain. 2 vols. (Portraits)... ... 
. LAWRENCK’S, E., Lives of British Historians. 2 vols ap 
. VAN SANTVOORD’S, G_Lives of Chief Justices, U. 8. 1 vol... 2.21! 
. CYCLOPADIA OF AMERICAN LiTERATURE, By EB. A. and G. 1. Duy- 
ckinck, 2 vols., royal octavo, with 500 Kngravings. (Sold bySubscription)... 7 00 


The above, ther with many other valuable Books. Also, Theological Works and Juve- 
pile Books, publishes by me, for sale by the single volume, or in quantities, at a liberal dis- 
coant to Booksellers and Agents. A Deseriptive Catalogues i ven to any one on application, at 


SCRIBNER’S, Nos. 377 and 379 Broadway, 


MACLAURIN’S PATENT WRITING BOOKS. 


N EIGHT NUMBERS. PRICE TWO DOLLARS. —An entirely new and 0: system 

of Instruction (recently patented by the United States Government), by which any one, 
witbout special talent for wiiting, and without the aid ot a master, may, in his own room, become 
& first-rate business penmen. The complete course of eight books, 8 by 15 inches in size, with a 
pamphlet containing an explanation of the system and very full directions to learners, will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of $2 00. 

The first educationists of the country have given their opinion that any person, may, by the 
use of MACLAURIN’S MANUAL GYMNASTIC EXERO'SES, in one fortnight fir p in 
the beauty and rapidity of his writing, for any counting-bouse in the world, 

Copies ot the pamphiet can be obtained by applying to the Se 
WM. 8. MAGLAURIN & CO 
345 Broadway, New York, 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD FOR 1856.—Price Reduced to $2. Inducements : 
A volume of Vocal and Instrumenta! Music (4 pages @ week, 208 a year) and a charming 
Portrait of Mozart as title page. Musical Intelligence: Musical Literature: General Literatare 





Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs,and No. ThamesStreet, New York City, 


of the choicest quality. 
RICHARD 8. WILLIS, 257 Brovdway, New York, 


to $8 50; the latter (includ- . 
warrant 
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Che Alvion. 


April 19 

















ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 

SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
ee eas OF one il be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 


Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 
assess WILLMER,A ee. 


A‘ 


CHARLES WILLMER Falton Street Floor) , New York, 


19 south John Street, Liverpool. 


FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACELE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
ipl fron the association of the Exhibitions of all Nations. 
: ‘tained Surver ates, from, ee American and Mechanics Institutes. 
a mote, vt 1855, from the American Ss aw only gold medal ever awarded for the 





bing Rods, Reels and takle in the U.S. The above first Class e Wate Rea have 
4 roy ‘ ¥? t J. C. Conroy, 66 Fulton St., N, Y., for the best ye 4 ods, Reels and 
Tackle of ali kinds. J. & J. C. C., request thet of wholesale and amateurs to 


their walled stock of the above articles, many of which are reduced in prices. 
et, Te han, Netting ing &r oe sale or made to order. 
tity of Bamboo 


‘oles of the best quality 





FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot, 
AVE CONST ORBLE | ou ty AND OFFER FOR SALE maven | DESCRIPTION 


Fine Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wi e most approved 
brands of Cham 8 acing vinyn MAX SUTAINE.  Alltho different varieties of Ola- 
ret and Hock 


The Finest Biporiotions ofall kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 


The Choicest Brands of 
different kinds of Pickles, Sau Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c- 
at —~ Asspulinees of Provisions, including thelr Gele Oelebrated BURLINGTON Hams, Westpha- 
lia Adamo 


Beef T ae. 
N BUTTER E recsived fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and ali the neighbour- 
$ thereto. 








NBEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHIN G TACKLE. 
he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM [or the above Articles at 2 World’s Fair 
rT —and has constantly en hand a rey and well assorted Stock of Artificial 
. Trout Flies, &c., &c every variety, which he is able to ae on the most 
ca tee dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to calland examine his 
7 mrs, * THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. B. Patentee of the new Se ntine 8S nner, acknowledged by experienced Fisher- 
men to be the best Bait for ever in 


SOUTHER TRAVELLERS. 








RLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE 
wa We Ryde Ry Bg Sh a Passengers wishing to go South by taking the large and 
ee a. — Steamashit NS AMESTO WN, on Saturday afternoon, or ROANOKE, on 
Wed arrive in Norfo orfolk next day and connect next mornin, Aa the GREAT 
SOUTHERN Ma MAIL LINE tbroa h to the above places by Railroad. reaching New me in 
days. orfolk, i ea! i! 

ae aeieees LAM & PLEASANTS, 82 Broadway. 

ichmond asusual. Fare to 





After landing at Norfolk these sue proceed to Petersburg and Ri 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 : 


MESSRS. DUNCAN, SEERIMAN & OO., 











ANKE No. 48 William Street, New Fork, issue Foreign 
BANKERS LErrERs OF CREDIT on the tollowing Cities? me ‘s 
Alexandr’ Jarisrahe, . 
— Calcutta, Mearid, Rotterdam, 
Athens, Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Dresden, Marseilles, 8t. Petersburg, 
Dusseldort, Milan, Strasbourg, 
Baden, Edinbarg, Moscow, Sie —~) 
Florence, Munich, 8m. 
Frankfort, na, Sevile,” 
Genoa, Mulheuse, Stettin, 
Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore 
Hambarg, Manilla, .N. 8. Ww. 
Hague, Madeira, he 
Havre, Melbourne, Aus. Toulon, 
eidelberg, cores, Trieste, 
oy Kong, Nice, Venice, 
Kandy, Ceylon, : rte, Vevey, 
Liverpool, dleron, v 
London, Paris Wiesbaden, 
Leghorn, Pau, Warsaw, 
psic, Palermo, Zurich, 


P 

FOR ot, AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
RATION OF LONDON, 

Braaches and Agapsions at 


Shanghai, Caleutta, 
Hong eos. een Madras, 
OREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK O! OF NEW SOUTH WALRS OF LONDON, 
Branches and Agencies at 
Maitland and Newcastle. ........ ec coee see eeeceeeeseccecs coos sHunter River, 
Brisbane and Ipswich... 0... e.. eee seee cee es + eceeseceeess» Moreton Bay, 
Victoria Branches : ‘ 

Melbourne, Geelong, Kyneton, 
ED «as acne 00 6 RY 0le GP.4 00 40 OND OD O00 20000 000 60 1008 Mount Aloxander. 
ea Dent 

MONCH. cree wee cree rases toe see eee eae cee ree ereeseses sDOnaigg, 
Ovens Agency. 








Command BURR STONE MILLS FLOUR, IS SO SUPERIOR THAT IT 
— in New York a preference of haifa dollar a barrel. These mills are well acai 

nding. Between fifty and sixty Premium Medals have been awarded to the 
iris, wal th the Flour, and almost @ volume of testi Ww for Flour and Mills 191 
Duane Street. New York. 


N MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de | 
ous ris—Grant LATTRRS OF CREDIC for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIROUL EE 














LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 
hlexandria, Brussels, Heidelberg, Malta, 
Algiers, Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, 
Amsterdam, Carisraube, The Hague, Marsei!les 
Antwerp, Cairo, Lansanne, Mayence 
Athens, —* Leipsick, Messine 
Aix-in-Caapeli¢, Coloz ucerne, Milan, 
Baden-Baden, yon ne OP Lisbon, Moscow 
Bae Dresden, Liege, Munich 
so Florence, London, Naples 
Frankfort-s-M., » Nice, 
> eneva, ucca, Pan, 
Gibraltar, Lyons, Palermo 
Hamburg, Madrid, Pisa, 
Brecon’ Havre, _. resco 
Bomes ‘in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at 


, short 0 days’ sight; also 
STFRUI NG BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to salt. oe 


NOTICE. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom tor changin the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
piney et SOCIE yi ” having on the 2nd July = Lyn the Bag ws oat tebe 
_ 
TIONAL LUPE ARaORARG SOCIETY.” AMES 
Montreal, July 26, 1855 ¥. B. M. CHIPMAN, 








AM 
General Agent British N, A. Colonies. 


INTERYATIONAL Live ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
1838, Incorporated and Empowered *y Act of Parliamen 
et alf-a-Million Sterling. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN ._- 


Edmond Sheppard Symes us, M.D., 
A. Campbell ~~ ~ ae ‘| a nee _ F.R.B. John 3 Moss, i 
as e ttan, Thomas Nicoll, * 
uel King Church,” Esq., Goure 4 Ht tan, Re. Clement Tabor, Esq., 


Joseph Thompson 
eander Starr, Esq. rey + a Proleasor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professer 


Joh Tome. 
COLONI tAL TOOAL D ‘CTORS. 


Manager, J 


ay Te? yt Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 
PEs tise 0500000 60s gana, Bh Reo, Hart, Henry bn ay = - 
Halifex, N. 8. wh Gregan, 3 Seth H. Pryor, . on. 
ent. 
St. John, N. B. prices oes tty og tA y. Wright, E. Allison, ‘ie J. OH. 
, 
Starr, Agent. 
Bt, John’s, Newfouudland, { a. Ne Haye, Hn. 2. Sow, Hom “4 Woad, Hon. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Age at for Britich North American Goisuies” _ 
D. D. —— Accountant and Cashier. 


Chief Office tor B. N. A ~Calgiew=Meacuants Excuanes, Montrest. 
Ageats and Medical Examiners ek ay reughout . Nova Scotia, New 
——, P. BE. -— 2" and — foundiand, rom the former ef whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
every information m 
The dvaniaces ofarod z= the *‘ International ”’ d 
Gn mye = wil are numerous and varied, and Imsurers are 


& TO FASSEROERs & IMPOR’ 
NOTS? OF BALTIMORE,” 2464 tons, 500 <g> tog tory Sh, is in- 
tended to resume the sailing from Liverpoot to Philadelphta, on pala, on Wedaseday, the the tad'e of April. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND ‘PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.’S IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS. 
OUTY OF BALTIMORE .ceoee sue -+- 206 1008... 0 es ses ses ve Oat B, Ta 
OITY OF WASHING@TO 2880 tons... 1. aunt. Ww Writs 
Sey oe MANCHBSTEE. P. ©. Petrie. 
KANGAROO... ...0-0:- Gast Bene 








Sicamenip 








Are intended to Sail as follows : 
From Liverpool. From Philadelphia. 

Ong of Baltimore.,, . Wednesday... April 23 | City of Baltimore... ...Thursday.....May 15 
City of Baltimore ednesday... June 4/| City of Baltimore... . ‘Thursday, | >” ‘June % 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

fee Cabin, in T YoY 1 
° wo 

G3 | Catt Cabin, in pence do. State-rooms. ‘FT ~~ 
Cabin, in Forward State rooms... “ Cabin, in Forward State-rooms, ... .15 
sciting Se Stewards’ fees. 

THIRD CLASS PASSENGRRS- —A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken 
and found in as so Provisions as required: From Philadelphia, $30 ; from Li 

Bt: ee Se oe aaa Conn eee who are desireus of brin g out their 


Steamshipe = reconstructed with improved water-tight compartments, and each vessel 


oeee 





“ 





anitie n experienc urgeon. 
Drafts pevexpest rent £1 upwards.—All sent to the Agents in Philadel a d 
verpesl, will forwarded dl with Goononed and «°° A> 


lespateh.—For Freight or repos 
JOHN G- DALE, Agent, 17 Walnut Str ichapbin 


DA 
Or, SABEL & vORTIS 177 Broadway, New 


BRADY'S | 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPEs, | 
Yo. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson’s Saloon, 
ib t in America. 
rhe Finest and Largest Establis! oon fe ine Gallery. | 
of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. | 
hs, Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and | 


WeTDROTIPES—e New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
Copies from od Dawerrtype, — raits, or ~~; by teaeenee A large number can 
86 aguerreoty pes in every style. 
os eer ee M. B. BRADY, 205 and 859 Broadway, New York. 


—French Apothecaries and Chemists 
Perfumery and Toilet Goods, w. 


1 
{ poem apse the same fioor 
] 








co.— store 
<r eS oe of ine Coemnionls,, Dense. - 
and uses, and of first quality only. best 
— 635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. — 


i ISCATINE..—The best and Deatthiest food for Infants and Invalid alid 
) Dae 2 and for sale wholesale and eae v 
BLL” & CO., Apothecaries, 


Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 


°s ELIXIR or CALISAY A.—A delicious Teaic — f t 
Dew os. \- rsons debilitated by sickness and . Prepared 0 only b a gs 


DELL 
CELEBRATED CORDIAL BLIXIR: or GaRus 
635 Broadway, and 380 P Fourth Avenue. 


GRE AF, AMERIC AN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 

T% LK ERION LUID, for the growth and well known to be 
witbyut a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an tag oy exis- 
tence since the introduction of thie unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their tealed, 
whilst Bogie’ 8 Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never eftalned by an other article, goes 
on “ conquering and to conquer.”” Thcre is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this pad metedk reparation. To ladies it is sovetanh® i ane on children’s heads it 
ings the Suen — ood head ofhair. It is now zed b: y Her Majesty, the Queen of 


t Britain an extensive sale throughout Europe. 
BOGLE'S KTETRIC E Wark Ltd is another wonder oftheage It has bow been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all ae 
bave been sent to a sunber of exhibitions, and wherever it bas come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of cation, and turns 
Hair to a beautifal Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefally used it will join in the yee ty that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally preferred in Lendon and P. 
OGLE’S pe ed  sepabaipete COMPOUND renders that ~ unpleasant operation 
weet a decided luxa’ 
—s HEBEIONS: OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 











Manufacturers of the 








wen le a possible time, ‘and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beantifying 
the complexion 
To be had Woy ez retail, of W. BOGLE, Nery) rikge Ourect, Pastens 7} H. RING, 
and A. B. & d. 8 New York; HAVILAND L 8 HANCE, 
Baltimore J. Wiig & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN S Na Ob Montreal 
MUSSON, and J. WLES Quebec ; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNEE: 
Son dureg it GEO. MORTON , 4 CO., Halifax, N.S, In England, of R. HOVENDEN, 
oun Street Finsbury Square and ii Street, Regent-st., London ; os WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
Street, Manc hester; and of Agents t! roughout | the World. 
season it is for all, 


UpIFY ! EURAX, ah tS ow At fits 
hurtful to none, and f persons to prepare the system for 
the heate of Summer by sudietine THE legen. For this purpose the most pleasant and effee- 
tualarticle ever discovered is Dr. MoCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, @ richand delight- 
pr de voured Syrup, pase from the concentrated juices ? SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
if most valuabl: to this be my | and Europe, p: with fine by he 
(not molasses,) fo: mS of the most agreeable of drinks, and ‘as the same time, as its name 
taplics, n | oma PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpasded by any- 
ng ever discove 
Dr. MoC.Intoog’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS. From 
te six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eraptions of the skin, are perfeetly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, curonic 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial com Tainta, and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is aneq by any preparation ever introduced. 
CUSHMAN 4 CO. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 
N.B.—One dozen botties wil! be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 


HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 
KENNEDY, of feb oF an bas Cw in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIN MOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over ~t. hundred cases, and never failed e -- = i» two case, (both 
thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, ali 
within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottlee wil! cure a nursing sore mouth. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to tive bottles wil] cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure ranning ofthe ears and blotches among the hair, 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 
One bottle will care scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three Jes will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 
Three to four botties will cure salt rheum. 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 
A pause s always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 


tit 
Rothin othing rieoke so improbable to those who have in vaintried allthe wonderful medicines of the 
, a8 that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour = the vy ah ; yetitisa fixed fact. If you have a humour it bes to start. T are 
no ifs nor 6 nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddled over a thou- 
sand bottles. , rie im the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects ofit fs mevery case. Ithas — 
done some of the greatest cures ever nee in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : 
eld Sent eee ofsixty. I have seen poo rs puny, » wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft re 
restored to @perfect state of Whe th by one bottle. 
otro Those who are subject to a sick headache, oue bottle will alwayscureit. It gives great re- 
lef in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have costive for years, and have 
been regulated by. it. Where the Lene / is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
f the functi of nature, it will cause very singular r Seslings, but you mast not be 
alarmed —they alwvys disappear in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of i: that ever man listened to. 














No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you son get t, and enough of it, 

Price $1 Manufactured by a ag KENNEDY, 120 Warren eost, Roxbary 

AGENTS :—Charles H. R ne. 5 New York ; J. W. Dyott & Philadelphia ; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg ; Scott & Chicago ; Y B. Moore, Buffalo ; ;_ Lyman & & Brother To- 


tonto ; John Birks Ween —— Wright. & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 


BRITISH COMMBROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERIC 
AGENCY, NO. 66 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 





L 830% 000, 000. 
ulated Surplus. 


"ge accum' 
HIS COMPANY offersthe following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 
pen ay ofinsurance without profits, 
ited on policies. 
Halt : premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a Lo gh capital. 
California, Australia. special risks taken. 
Premiums cap en wm quartets, 
Large bonuses on policies on :~ tmatnal scale, 
W YORK REFERERS, 
His Excellenc. HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of State of New York. 
ANT aa t — Esq., H "BR. M 


y, .'B. M. 
Stephen Whitney, Bi Henry Grinnell, Rsq. J. Phillips Pheatx, Esq, 
allatin iteq.” ae Hon. Judge Campbeil | John H. Hicks, Esq. 
Ped CWoanre ' Jobn Oryder, Esq. 
MEDIOAL ay IF. t 
JOHN C. CHERSEMAN, M 473 Broad T JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East lith St. 


wa 
0. M! Mwevirr Gene =: ghar for the United States 


A THOROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF ADV ERSTEING MAY BE 

gntensed at the Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New Yor 

I. Thorough, because his arency embraces most ot the best and most widely circulating jour- 
nals ef all the cities and principal towns in America, systematically arranged and carefally filed 
ay the con La examination of advertisers, affording & choice selection of any desirable num- 

r of 

II. edicious, because his practical experience and observation qualify him to communicate, 
valuable, reliable information and important facts in regard to the principle of advertising, ite 
Practic a operation, the trade of the several districis of the country, the charecter, circulation, 
and comparative merits of the various papers. 

III. Safe, because he is the appointed agent of most of the best papers of the whole counter, 
and — by the proprietors to make contraets and give receipts for subscriptions and ad 
vertisements. 








HCWARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


237 Broadw cor. of Park N. Y. 
‘J. HIS COMPANY HAVING “AN AMPLE JVASH a sivtn MAKES INSURANCE 


canto LIFE RISKS upon the most favourable terms, either ‘for the whole duration of 
| pen upon lives of debtors, and for business 8 generally. 
extra charge Lamy, J the Atlantic pipette “4 
rboral PER ITS for ‘ornia, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre 
jum. 
BOARD OF iy 


Jacob Reese, Joseph Foulk, ames F. Hall, John W. Messerean, 
8. Nema tg Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, Joseph Britton, 
Schell, John Slosson, Wm. N. MclIatire, Benjamin Babcock, 
eorge W. Rigs James 8. Sandford, Curtis Judson. Eagene Datilh, 
a A. Palmer, John ~aT . g N. H. Wolfe Alexander Muir, 
ends, = H Albert Ward, John S. Harris, 
fants 8. Leverich. John ¢ gies 





Joba L. Buckley, George | Clark, 
J. W. Kel re: 
JACOB REESE, President. 
‘edical 
21 West 15th St. Rowan Fre.ps, M 


4 Charlton Street. 
dn ce daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o’clock, Py) 
Joun T. Metcaur, M. D. , Consulting Physician. 8. CamBReELenc, Esq., | osenadine. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Late National Loan Fund Lire A Assurance Society.) 


Orrice or THz genes, ion see tHE UNITED Starzs, 


R. W. How 
WM. V. PORTER, Seorekary. 
Cuarres D. Surra, x D: 





——.., 
——____ 


NEW Unirkp srarEs’ AND SOUTHAMPTON 
) OTATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


COMPOSI¥G THIS LINE ARE THB 
WASHINGTON........, ape kre Cavendy. steevemmacet<Poontee neo GRGid, Sinatny 
These sicamers stop at Southampton, both and retura 
Patrons D. Dares oF Sauine— 
From New York. from Bremen, From Southampton jor N. York, 
ednesda 








. x w ° 
Hermann........ Jan. iy Caw au Tins cue eae 006 bend Feb. F 
Washington... DOD.” Gis. ode v0 ated BB, oc ccc cos cece 2% 

9 ene cee i> cscees April 19... ..csesssoees-April 23 
Washington...... April 19,...... BF Te ccccccccccec ces may Sl 
Hermano... ... ay 17. eeee ee IUMO Mec ecccccceees vee SUMO 18 
Washington ...... Jame 14.........e0aly U2... .-ccceeees «-SUly 16 
Hermann........ GUE Te cceccccc ccd Breces O cecrecccces Acg. :38 

. Washington BEB. Boccccces ced Es § Goccccccccccccecs Sept. 10 
Hermann. . Bept. 6...........Oct. oT ° ..Oct. 8 
Washington... .. Oct. Seo cece Di diese ateneseene tad Nov. 6 
Hermanp..... Joo Ey (Bs olde’ oe 4 Bisco cecccdccs ccc Om 8 
Washington...... Nov. 29,,.... Tvopedoctcccsoccclm 

at Southampton both going , they offer to passengers proceedin 
ee ocircatteen eer dena pT ears int we evonom both of time L~ ud money 
Price of from New York te Routhaaupeon and cabin, ma oon. $130 fre 
lower $110; second do, $60 is tenet 
must pay ty tet e Post Office. 

Keo Hino Lading wil be sued o of sailing. 

pn experienced ~ damm 


Cc. a. OAND, th South meage aptly io New York 
CROSKEY & CO. -, Southampton. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 


BDINBURGE. 3000 TODS, 6.606 s.esseeeee+ Wm. Cumming, commander, 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons ............ ee oo + Babers Craig, commander. 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons, 2000 222.2. 1! John Duncan, commander. 


The Glasgow and New York Steamsbip Company intend sailing their new and powerfal 
ers from New to Glasgow direct, as under : et ” ne 


EDINBURGH, Saturday, 17th May, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
NEW YORK, Satarday, 
LASGOW, Saturday, 
Rates or Passace. 


C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen 
WM, ISELIN, Havre. 











First Class 

A ‘ied number of f Third ¢ Class Passengers’ will be taken, ‘supplied with’ provi- 
ions of geod quality, properly cooked . 

An cxperined Surgeon att ‘0 each St 


For Frei passage, 
oity Sus or "Gata ont onlyt ken. 


New York 
FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamsbips 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton, 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the following days: 
ome’ New York. Leave Havre. 


$75 60 


J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway, N ¥ 

















oete Y...+...January 12| Arago.....Wednesday..... +-Pobreary 12 
Fulton...... ‘feordan Dn eneee Febru’y 9 — babe Dh ee Ae March 12 
Ar ... Saturday... ... March 8| Arage. Wednesday..... * “April 9 
Fulton ... Saturday... .,. April Fulton... es * Wednesday. ocee May 7 
Arago ...... Saturday... ... May 3 Arago ..... Wednesday. .....June 4 
Fulton,,. ... Saturday... ... May $11 Fulton, ...Wednerday.,....July 2 
Ar .- Saturday... ... June = Ar +++.-Wednesday..... July 30 
Fulton,,.... Saturday... ... July Falton,.,. Wednesday. ..... August @ 
Arago ...... turday...... August Fs Arago..., Wednesday..... .Septem’r 24 
Fulton,..... Saturday... ... Septem. 20| Fulton, ..,.Wednesday......October 2 
Arago..... . Saturday... ... October 18| Arago.,,..Wednesday......Novemb. 19 
Fulton .. |. : Saturday... ... Novem. 15| Fulton... | Wednesday. ..... Decemb. 7 





These apy ode wore built ey for Government corvéns, with double engines under dee! 
and every care has been taken in the eonstruction of hvl! and m ry to ensure safety = 

. The ships have five water-tight compartments enclosing the engines, so that in the event 
of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 
ma d of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent experience has demonstrated the 

solute necessity of this mode of construction. The for are believed 
to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE, 





” ) 





From New York to Southampton or Havre, ..........First oat. cesceces $130 00 
. " ls Gr cond ._ 75 00 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, ‘. First Soe . 800 franes, 
ecccce Second “ , . 500 francs. 





To poets going to London these fteamers cffer the advantages of eecnomy, both in time 
and expense. Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until peid for. An experienced 
Sur; on board. All Letters end Newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


geon 

For Freight or Passage apply toe 

ory . MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 63 Broadway. 
CROSKEY Ni CO., Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO.. Paris. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MA: 
, STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chiet Cabin Passage... ........,.-.--$180/8 RE 1) Oreerees woe ces oe OE 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage.............. ... $110 | Second Cabin Passage.,............... $60 
Be” The ships from call at Halifax. 

Porsia,.......... oceeseeces Capt. JUDEINS, | Canada,.........-000-+00+ --- Cant, TANG. 
BI, «5 «+0 tase 00s sane it. STONK. | AMEFICH,. «16-40. cee eeees - WickHam. 
ABIA,. 066s cee cece erecene . G, Lorr. MER stsesseeseee « apt. Rrarm, 
Africa,........... ces co cees ‘apt. SHANNON, P Gane. J. Lrres. 
These vessels carry & white light at their mast ad—green on starbeard bow—red op port 





coces Gepeeies «. ‘oe April 16, 1°56, 
. Wednesday, . - April 3, “ 
Wednesday. . . April so, 
Wednesday. .May 3 


‘orsia . ve 
Canada, ° _ > 
cases cooured until paid tor. 
An ex; surgeon on 
The owners of these ships will not ‘be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Joweirs 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof t! ereip 


For freight er passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
fhe ATLANTIC... ..... Uapt. West | The PACIFIC....... Capt. ELDRIDGE. 
The BALTIC........ Capt. Vomstocs. | The ADRIATIO,,....Capt. Grarron. 
These ships having been built by contractexpressly for Government service, every care has 
bee: taken R their  Senaivastion, © Lo also in their fee to ensure strength and speed ; and their 
ir passengers and comfor’. Price of passage 
New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; in phew 5 do. $78. Exci' sive use of extra sizestate 
rooms, From Liverpool to to New York, £%6 and £20, An experienced surgeon attached to 
each ship. “No berths can be secured unti: paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 


























Saturday... ........-.+...December 18 
Saturday,............... December 29 
Saturdavy..............+..danuary 12 

ednesday. ° 23 
Wednesday, 6 
Wednesday 20 
Wednesday, 5 
Wednesday 19 
Wednesday 2 
Wednesday 16 
Weduesday. 80 
Wednesday... M4 
Wednesday ..... 2 
Wednesday... Il 
Wednesday, . é } 

. duly 


Wednesday 
And every alternate Saturday and every alternate ‘Wednesday. 

For freight or passage apply to 

EDW’D K. COLLINS & ag me 56 Wall street, New York. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & OO. erpool. 

STEPHEN SInEane & don "N Austin Friars, London. 
The owners —— oui, ships will not be eccoentable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewetry, pre- 

sious stones or metals. bills of lading are th eretor and the value thereo/ exp 


Shippers please take notice that the sbips of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband of 


“NOTICE.—The day of departure of this Line from New York for 1856, will be Saturday, com 
mencing January 5th, and every alternate Saturday—and from Liverpool, on Wednesday, 
mencing January 28d. and every alternate Wednesday. 


— 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


GzCOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the l6th,and New York on & 
lst of each month, as follows :— 








A eB innag yre. 
yey pt se ceeteesececcecess( 16th February, 
BT. DENIS lst May .....<scs-scees rs h 
Foilaasbeo, master. te Pe SIIUSUIEIEIEEIDIEI TE 2 Bs Ootoben 
8T.NICOLAS, Fobra oc Seidegethekey: Sf og 
Bragdon, master int October sreseeceere senses eG 16th Noven 
© 0d 0 60.000cecenceeees pi 

RROURY, ie duis. Reena § 

’ . int Ape sossocncooeh Mam Eee 
WILLIAM TELL, Ist August... SIITIDT2 16th September, 


J. Funck, master. Ist December... 0 6th Jenuary, 
Bret clase New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the oom 
_ Thay are all rato and eommanded perlens The pales 





THE Untenio.. peng ay hi ve notice that the na Gan site fe Na Seda Loan Fund Life A 

Society of changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent wae 
given on the ‘ea, July last, to 

T INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
os that they continue to receive applications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
amphbiets containing the Kates of Premium can be obtained at ar eee No. 71 WALL 

BTR ET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United 8 
Longs, Be BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


beards J. Paimer, . Dillon, 
Jam C, Edward Habicht, B, F. Wheelright, 
Fannit C. Tuc peut G. Stout, Henry Ludlam, 
Daniel Parish, ‘ord, . G. Holbrooke. 
SourerroR—Robert J. Dillon, Comsuuring Se W.G 
MepicaL Exauiners—S. 8. Keene.—M. Clym 


Weanesday at the Office. 7 7 Tirat i Busont, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations is transacted ing. ee every 
penn mt of Chto eee and attention to parties in cases of Tey to Travel, Loans, 
All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New Yerk, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid witheat reference to London. 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M 
Capital Stock, £590,000. 


A GUARANTEE FIND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands Ad a 
the State of Mow Teck ios ine veneer oan Polley: “peiders in the United 8 euptreller © 


@The Local Board of Directors meet exery 
y 








es 
5: &. HOLBROOKE, 2 | Genest Agents: 








fort and eonvenience of passengers, by men of experience in the trade. 
of is $108, without wines or 
Goode nent 40 the oubsortbers ‘will be Sorwasded tree from avy charge bat ose actoally 
BOYD & HI cMEN, “Agent 
1@1 Pear! street 
TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Rocx Licut. (new) #Kossurn. ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION, (new HeEtors. ANDREW Foster. UEEN OF CLIPPERS 
Driver. (new) Compromise. GaLena ITy OF BROOKLYN. 
NorraampPton. (pew) UNDERWRITER. Pass-abemnectr. Empire. 
Wits1u4m Tapscott. Hoveaton RAPPAHANNOCK. 
AROTIC. Exuprato Ista. (new) CONTINENT, CuaRies Buck. 
PROGRESS. CamBRia. (new) Consut. Forest KinG. 
Sr. Loovts. Dreavwoucat (new) New Hawrsnire. RicuagD MoRss. 
CHIMBORAZO. Coosawattex. (new) Wast Pot. GLaNos. 
Rosena. Bunsamin ADAMS, peeee, CENTURION. 
CONSTELLATION. E. Z. RIATIO. 
The ‘**X’’ Line of London Packet 
AMAZON. (new) SovTtHampt Ne SuBERLAED 
Ocean QUEEN. Gansass Hvnsox. PALESTINE. (new) 
DEVONSHIRE tT Eva AuE 


RICAN EAGLE. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND. SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANC CE 
MANY. Payablein allthe principal Towns without discount or any “other og arges. 


AND GEE 











APSCOTT & CO., 86 South &., New 
to we. TAPSOOTT & CO., St. George's Daldings, Liverpool, 
me - 
Wx. YOUNG, W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 
0 3. oe OFFICE, NO. 13 BEEKMAN ST. 





